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TEACHERS’ SALARY-INCREASE IN PENNSYLVANIA 
PARAMOUNT TO THE WELFARE OF THE 
CHILDREN AND THE STATE 


A. S. Martin, Superintendent, Norristown, Pa. 


One hundred and seventy commissioned super- 
intendents of Pennsylvania under recent dates 
reported 2250 public school teachers, principals, 
and supervisors who now receive less than $350 
for the school year; 3138 whose salaries range 
from $350 to $400; 2663 from $400 to $450; 
2385 from $450 to $500; 1971 from $500 to $550; 
9619 from $550 to $600; 3579 from $600 to $700; 
4529 from $700 to $800; 4987 from $800 to $900; 
2797 from $900 to $1000; 3745 from $1000 to 
$1500; 1262 from $1500 to $2000; 321 from 
$2000 to $2500; and 106 whose salaries range 
from $2500 to $4500 per school year. These data 
were received since November 6, 1918, and do 
not include the salaries of the superintendents 
and their assistant superintendents. 

The basic arguments for a radical readjust- 
ment of salaries and also for a liberal increase 
in salaries in order that the teachers may live 
within the profession above the poverty line lie 
in these data. The highest salaries are paid in 
the cities, larger boroughs, and rich and popu- 
lous townships. However, even in these districts 
the salaries are considered inadequate for from 
Pittsburgh and from Philadelphia comes the 
call for a special state appropriation of $20,000,- 
000 for a 25 per cent increase in salary of all 
the teachers, principals and supervisors of the 
state, with the option of the various school dis- 
tricts of the state. 

Educational vision and a real knowledge of 
the educational status of the whole state will 
cause the wise and the just to convict the state 
for thé low salaries that obtain. The state 
should add $20,000,000 and as much more as is 
required to the salary fund for teachers essen- 
tial for good school conditions.. Those who in- 
clude the entire childhood of the state and the 
future welfare of the whole state in their inter- 
ests, however, do not believe that a flat increase 
of 25 per cent in the salaries of all the teachers 
of the state at the option of each of the 2586 
school boards representing educational ideals 
ranging from very poor to excellent will be 
equitable and improve the school conditions of 
the whole state commensurably with the in- 
creased appropriation. 

Where the school opportunities are now at the 
lowest ebb there would be the minimum stim- 
ulus. Such raises would operate for greater in- 
equalities than now exist and produce on the 
basis of the data of the first paragraph the fol- 
lowing contrasts in salaries: Two thousand two 
hundred fifty (2250) teachers would receive from 
$393.50 to $437.50 per school year and 106 from 
$3138 to $5625; 3138 from $437.50 to $500 and 
821 from $2500 to $3125; 2663 from $500 to 
$562.50 and 1262 from $1875 to $2500, ete. 

In fixing salaries for teachers or appropriating 
money for the schools, the state can rightly con- 
sider the welfare of the child only. The conser- 
vation of all the children of the state is the 
state’s paramount concern. The child of the re- 
motest rural district is as much a child of the 
state as the child of the largest city. No state 
system of education can rise above the educa- 
tional status permitted in the poorest district. 
Every child of the state is entitled as a guaran- 
tee for future citizenship a reasonable number 
of days school in a year (at least 180) and a 
teacher who has adequate academic and profes- 
sional training. 

If every teacher’s salary were increased 25 per 
cent tomorrow, the poverty line would touch still 
the large majority of the 15026 who receive less 


than $600 should they attempt to live on their 
salary as teachers only. These low salaries are 
directly related by cause to the short school 
terms, frequent changes in teachers, and very 
poor academic and professional preparation of 
many thousand teachers in Pennsylvania. These 
three—short school] terms, frequent changes in 
teachers, and poor teacher-qualification—are the 
bane of the school system in Pennsylvania. Any 
wise appropriation of the state’s money for pub- 
lie education will operate as a direct cause to 
eliminate or at least greatly reduce these three 
handicaps. 

In connection with the low salaries of teach- 
ers, note the fact that four large concerns in 
southeastern Pennsylvania employing child 
labor extensively report the average wages for 
children between the ages of 14 years and 16 and 
of school attainment equal to that of the seventh 
and eighth grades and the first year of the high 
school only respectively $603.20, $676.00, $736.88 
and $785.20 per annum. This group of workers, 
immature from the standpoint of age and educa- 
tion, receives more wages than 15000 teachers do, 
the youngest of whom are at least four years 
their senior in both age and education. 

Referring to the short school terms, the 170 
superintendents report 7478 schools of but seven 


months and 3159 of eight months’ terms. With 
nine months as a normal term, the short terms 
enforce annually a loss of school of 452,875 


months, 9,057,500 days. Seven months, 140 
days, constitute the maximum school opportun- 
ity for approximately 200,000 children in Penn- 
sylvania, many of whom must brave the severe 
weather of winter and difficult roads to enjoy 
even this length of term. The short school term 
may be the means of restricting the expenses of 
the districts by a month or two of salaries. How- 
ever, by so doing, youth, talent, and time are 
stupidly sacrificed for mercenary myopia. 

The long intervals of four and five months of 
closed schools are a handicap. Facts learned 
one day must be reviewed again and again to 
become a part of the intelligence of the child. 
Observation has proved that the longer the in- 
terval of review the greater the loss to memory, 
the fewer the facts retained. The short-term 
school must therefore spend a longer time at the 
beginning of each term to re-teach the facts 
taught during the prior term so that further 
knowledge will not be impeded by ignorance of 
the essentials. This restricts the time for learn- 
ing new facts and precludes the successful at- 
tempt to give the child a standard common 
school education. Comparatively speaking, few 
pupils of short-term schools complete the eighth 
grade and many of those who do are over-aged a 
year, or two, or three. Every year lost by over- 
age has a corresponding money loss for the in- 
dividual and for the state. 

Teachers who are qualified but inexperienced 
will accept a low salaried short-term school for a 
stepping stone to a higher salary position in a 
long-term district. The poorly qualified teachers 
will of course remain. The children become not 
only the victim of a short-term school but of 
poor teaching and frequent changes of teachers. 

The 2586 units of school administration in 
Pennsylvania have a deterrent influence on edu- 
cational progress. Preference is given to the 
employment of local applicants without any real 
professional training in many districts. Fre- 
quently the applicant does not possess the aca- 


demic attainment of a standard high school 


course. It is only too true that many teachers 
are not academically, not to say professionally, 
fit to teach. The low-grade provisional certifi- 
cate may be issued by any of the numerous 
superintendents and is of so variable a standard 
that a flexible conscience may under pressure 
issue it to an applicant who has barely a know!l- 
edge equivalent to the eighth grade school. Thru 
this certificate many have entered the profession 
in Pennsylvania who have never been under the 
influence of a normal school or college and who 
have little knowledge of the nature of teaching 
and less of the correct professional attitude of a 
teacher. 

The short terms and low salaries do not at- 
tract qualified teachers. 
are the product of short-termed schools and can- 


Many school directors 


not rise in ideals above their experience and so 
the standard of the provisional certificate is 
adapted to the local demand for teachers and the 
short-term and low salaries are perpetuated. The 
state alone can provide and compel an adequate 
supply of qualified teachers and a minimum 
term of nine months. 

I submit that the duty devolves upon the state 
to establish now higher uniform standards of 
qualifications for all new entrant teachers of 
elementary and high schools to take effect not 
later than July 1, 1921. <A standard high school 
course and two years applied professional train- 
ing for elementary, and a standard high school 
course and a standard college course with spe 
cified applied training for high schools should be 
the minimum requirements. To attract quali- 
fied teachers the state must control the minimum 
salaries of all the teachers and make them suf- 
ficient to supply the needs. 

The 
whether salaries are paid locally or by the state, 
or jointly by the local district and the state. A 
progressive state salary law is the need of the 


sources of revenue remain the same 


Such a law will be in accordance with the 
The distine- 
tive historic features of our school system are 
the results of state action. 

Popular education, units of administration, 
length of 
term, compulsory attendance, minimum salary, 
state retirement system for teachers, all are 
state enactments. Many of the 2586 units of 
administration will not respond favorably to the 
call for a longer school term, better teachers, and 
higher salaries requisite to improve the schools 
for the post-bellum demands for citizenship. 
Some of the units are too poor to do so, others 
suffer from autocracy. The problem is of state 
magnitude and invites the supreme effort. 

Twenty millions of dollars for a general in 
crease of 25 per cent of all the salaries is not 
the solution. Pennsylvania is a large unit of 
the greatest democracy of the world. On the 
school program she occupies the anomalous posi- 
tion of being an aggregation of 2584 smaller 
democracies and two large autocracies, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh. 
controlled educationally by school boards who 
are very remotely and indirectly responsible to 
the people, being appointed by a board of judges 
of long-term tenure. Naturally the power of 
taxing the people is much restricted by law. 
Elaborate high school buildings at an enormous 
cost have burdened these districts financially so 
that the tax rate is inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of the teachers for higher salaries. 

This condition has given rise to the second 
anomalous school situation in Pennsylvania. 
The two wealthiest districts, the two districts 
of highest salaries, seek the aid of the state 
funds to raise the teachers’ salaries. The rem- 
edy seems to me is to make these school autocra- 
cies in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh democracies 
(Concluded on Page 78) 


hour. 
educational progress of the state. 


office of superintendent, minimum 
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These two cities are 
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CONCERNING SCHOOL BONDS 


Charles Sumner, Member of the San Francisco Society of Architects 


The Old Arguments. 

One of the pressing problems we must face, 
now that our reconstruction period has arrived, 
is the financing of our long-deferred school im- 
provements. Shall we keep on borrowing for 
these improvements more or less blindly as in 
years past, or shall the practice be checked and 
wisely regulated? This question has been plen- 
tifully debated but little understood. It is far 
too complex to cover fully in this short paper, 
yet it may be worth while merely to sketch the 
true outlines of the problem and point the logi- 
eal conclusions. 

Facts about the growth and prevalence of the 
bonding habit need not be detailed here. The 
threadbare arguments on the subject may also 
be dispensed with, except as they serve to recall 
the legitimate objects of public borrowing. Of 
course such borrowing is morally unquestion- 
able, so long as payment is justly shared. In- 
terest charges, however great, are entirely justi- 
fiable if only they keep our private capital in 
more profitable channels. The depreciation of 
our school buildings need give no concern, since 
bond payments may easily be graduated to the 
declining values in these investments. On the 
other hand, the future growth of population may 
not be counted upon to lighten the tax burden 
The future will have 
its own larger problems to face, and its advanc- 
ing wealth will be reflected nowhere 
promptly than in the schools themselves. 


incident to school bonds. 


more 
Argu- 
ments along these old lines, accordingly, lead 
nowhere. It is only when we frankly face all 
the implications of this very growth of popula- 
tion that the essence of the problem is revealed. 
Let us follow, for this enlightenment, the bond- 
ing course of a typical but fictitious city of 
Bondville, with a population of seventy thou- 
sand. We must learn, first of all, how Bondville 
is likely to grow. 
Growth and the Schoolhouse Budget. 

Families grow only by succession, or the ex- 
cess of births over death, while our cities as a 
rule grow much more largely by attraction and 
adoption. Growth thru both of these courses 
should evidently be steadily progressive, in the 
main, or as conveniently expressed by compound 
interest; and this may be verified by statistics. 
Bearing in mind all the vagaries and differences 
necessarily involved, the typical American city 
has in fact been growing at the average rate of 
three per cent, annually compounded. 

The first and most obvious implication of this 
general growth, yet the most persistently ig- 
nored, is the corresponding increase of the school 
population. In Bondville, our typical city of 
70,000, the present school population will be 
about one-seventh, or 10,000; whence a growth 
of three per cent will bring about 300 new pupils 
who must be provided promptly with additional 
ground space, shelter, furniture and equipment 
if the school plant is to keep pace with current 
demands. Allowing, for illustration, $250 per 
pupil for these purposes, the total immediate 
outlay for these 300 new pupils will be $75,000. 
3ut of course we have to deal with decay as well 
as growth. Making reasonable assumptions as 
to obsolescence, we shall find that replacements 
of outworn buildings and equipment will in- 
crease this year’s outlay to at least $100,000. 
Moreover, next year’s outlay upon the same basis 
will be three per cent larger, or $103,000; for the 
fifth year it will be $112,550; for the 10th year, 
$130,480; for the 20th year, $180,610—a figure 
we shall later recall—and so on upward, com- 
pounding with the population. Our resources, 


naturally, will be likewise increasing, yet with 
an average assessed wealth of $800 per capita 
(which also is typical) the tax rate for school 
improvements alone will thus continue about 20 
cents per $100 of property valuation, if we 
should elect to pay the cost directly as we go. 
This may seem unduly severe (unless the war 
has taught us something about taxation); but 
let us see what will happen while Bondville 
issues bonds. 


Debt and the Bond Payments. 

A school bond issue is simply a long-time 
mortgage, secured by our taxing power and 
divided into thousand-dollar units for conven- 
The relative merits 
of serial and sinking-fund bonds cannot be dis- 


ience in buying and selling. 


cussed here, but, contrary to the common notion, 
we shall find there is little difference in their 
ultimate cost as our illustration develops. First 
as to the bonded debt which will be accumulated 
by borrowing. Assuming, for convenience, bond 
issues covering and centering upon five-year per- 
iods of normal growth, the amount of the first 
issue would be made up as follows: 


For the first year’s improvements... .. .$100,000 


For the second year’s improvements.... 103,000 
For the third year’s improvements..... 106,090 
For the fourth year’s improvements.... 109,270 


For the fifth year’s improvements...... 115,550 


NES 6 6 ox sd Wak Reka $530,910 
With 


the common maturity of twenty years, three 
more and progressively larger issues will be 
necessary for like periods while this first bond 
issue is still outstanding. The total debt at the 
twentieth year, if sinking-fund bonds are em- 
ployed, will thus be found in the first column of 
Table I: 
Table I. Bondville School Finance. 
Bond payments for the 20th year upon four 


successive issues of bonds. Interest at 4 per 
cent. 


But this, of course, is only a beginning. 


Total Bond Payments 
for 20th Year 


Upon Upon 

Successive Bond Issues Sinking-fund Serial 
Bonds Bonds 

1. For ist 5 years.... $530,910 $ 39,060 $ 30,540 
2. For 2nd 5 years.... 615,470 45,290 41,730 
3. For 3rd 5 years.... 713,500 52,500 52,300 
4. For 4th 5 years.... 827,130 60,860 71,460 
0 eee 2,687,010 $197,710 $196,030 


With serial bonds, the yearly payments of 
principal will have reduced this total to a little 
over two millions; and since with both methods 
the earlier issues will be paid off as later and 
larger issues succeed, the debt thenceforth should 
increase no faster than population and taxable 
wealth, and no occasion should arise for exceed- 
ing a reasonable limit of indebtedness. 

But what about our bond payments? Refer- 
ring again to the table, in which these payments 
are estimated on a four per cent basis, and to 
another figure previously derived, we reach this 
interesting comparison: 

Total payments upon Serial bonds for 

8 PA eee eee $196,030 
Total cost of school improvements for 

the 20th year 


180,610 


Difference favoring direct payment at 

Deen MONE 6.004. 4t écn chen ee $ 15,420 

Moreover, under the conditions assumed, this 
difference must increase henceforth at the same 
rate as the population, the school outlays, and 
the bond issues by which these identical outlays 
are financed; and taxes for bond payments must 
continue higher than if no debt had ever been 
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assumed at all. The deduction seems obvious. 
But our assumed conditions have been impos- 
sibly artificial, one may object; Bondville is in- 
conceivably conventional, hence quite uncon- 
vineing, and the theoretical waste indicated does 
not seem to develop in practice. True enough. 
Let us examine our assumptions more carefully, 
then, and test our deductions by actual experi- 
ence and recorded facts. 


The How and the Why of It. 

The first condition conveniently assumed was 
that of uniformly progressive growth. This of 
course is unreal, yet entirely fair, since mere ir- 
regularity of growth could not materially affect 
the final outcome. The average of cost is of no 
consequence here, for our present question is 
not how much schools should cost, but how they 
should be paid for. The moderate and typical 
rate of interest—four per cent—cannot be ob- 
jected to, since higher rates make bond payments 
still more excessive, as Table IT will show: 


Table II. Bondville School Finance. 
Bond payments and actual costs of school im- 
provements for the 20th year compared. Various 
rates of interest. 


Cost of Total Bond Payments 

Improve- for 20th Year 
Effective ments Sinking- Per ct. Per ct. 
Interest for the fund of Serial of 

20th Year Bonds Cost Bonds Cost 
3% per cent....$180,610 $189,060 104.7 $188,320 104.3 
i per cent.... 180,610 197,710 100.5 196,080 1085 
4% per cent.... 180,610 206,660 114.4 208,740 112.8 
5 per cent.... 180,610 215,620 119.4 211,450 117.1 


Rates of growth, on the other hand, will give 
rise to striking differences, the rates given in 
Table III ranging from no growth at all to 
nearly the most rapid consistent growth to be 
noted in our cities: 


Table III. Bondville School Finance. 
Bond payments and actual costs of school im- 
provements for the 20th year compared. Various 
rates of increase. 


Cost of Total Bond Payments 
Improve- for 20th Year 
Rate of Yearly ments Sinking- Per ct. Per ct. 
Increase for the fund of Serial of 
20th Year Bonds Cost Bonds Cost 
O per cent...... $100,000 $147,160 147.2 $142,000 142.0 
3 per cent...... 180,610 197,710 100.5 196,080 108.5 
6 per cent...... 320,710 270,670 844 275,120 85.8 
8 per cent...... 466,100 336,700 72.2 347,470 74.6 


These figures are particularly illuminating. 
For, the slower the rate of increase, as we notice, 
the greater the excess of bond payments; while, 
conversely, the swifter a community is growing 
the larger cash saving it may still enjoy by per- 
sistent borrowing. To many of our swiftly 
growing cities the bonding policy may thus open 
an enticing prospect. Furthermore, school out- 
lays ¢annot be measured merely by the growth 
of population, and for some years past, partly 
owing to the very facility of borrowing, these 
outlays in tHe aggregate have increased much 
more rapidly than the population at large. Prog- 
ress as well as growth, therefore, seems to prom- 
ise its own reward in continued exemption from 
full payment. Certain sober reflections, how- 
ever, will modify this view. In the nature of 
things no community can maintain indefinitely 
an inordinate rate of progressive increase. True 
only in a general sense, the compound-interest 
law has its natural limitations; for as cities 
grow older and larger their rates of growth must 
inevitably decline. This also may be verified by 
statistical analysis. Moreover, there is a limit 
as well to spending and borrowing. Certainly a 
truer conservatism is in order, in fact it has 
already become apparent in both the character 
and the amount of our school investments. The 
prodigal acceleration of our school outlays must 
indeed cease in time, and with only normal in- 
crease the normal and excessive cost of bonding 
-~annot be forestalled. 
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All this may be clarifying, but we have yet to 
consider the still more significant but simpler 
relations of payments to maturities of bonds, 
shown in Table IV: 

Table IV. Bondville School Finance. 

Bond payments and actual costs of school im- 


provements for the 20th year compared. Various 
maturities of bonds. 


Cost of Total Bond Payments 

Improve- for 20th Year 
Term of ments Sinking- Per ct. Per ct. 
Bonds for the fund of Serial of 

20th Year Bonds Cost Bonds Cost 
5 years ........ $115,930 $119,240 102.9 $119,170 102.8 
10 YOGre ....660- 134,390 141,340 105.2 140,980 104.9 
20 years ........ 180,610 197,710 109.5 196,030 108.5 
40 years ........ $26,200 380,940 116.8 372,100 114.1 


It is evident at once that there is no hope of 
economy in longer maturities, also that the ex- 
cess cost of borrowing can only be reduced, not 
eliminated, by shortening the term of the bonds. 
For while interest charges may thus be mini- 
mized, payments upon principal must be greatly 
increased. Further, it is apparent that if we 
seek economy far enough in this latter direc- 
tion, we shall presently find ourselves not bor- 
rowing at all! The lesson again is plain. The 
point to be noticed, however, is this: That the 
extinction of the excess cost will have been 
effected, not by reducing the unit cost, or the 
interest rate, or any other minor factor, but only 
by checking the accumulation of bond issues; 
for in no other way can ultimate waste be 
avoided. In other words, it is simply the recur- 
rence of our loans, following the demands of 
growth itself, which makes our school financing 
so circuitous and futile. It is equally plain that 
no other kind of need, public or private, which 
is liable to such recurrence is 4 fit subject for a 
borrowing policy. 

A scheme of things which proves so question- 
able in mere profit and loss will bear re-inspec- 
tion from the more usual points of view. What 
of equity in tepayment, when greater and greater 
burdens are shifted to the future, even tho prin- 
cipal payments be not a day deferred? What of 
the self-perpetuating, ever increasing debt ac- 
quired in the process? What are we ourselves 
getting out of the transaction, ostensibly one of 
ordinary four per cent interest, when our yearly 
bond payments rise shortly to thirty, fifty, 
seventy per cent and upward of what we borrow 
for yearly needs? We can no longer delude our- 
selves that this kind of borrowing will save our 
capital for private enterprise—it is simply try- 
ing to eat the cake and have it too. And what 
about the borrowed capital? Not only does it 
offend the democratic conscience that so great a 
proportion of our yearly payments is going back 
in coupons to those who own that capital and 
hold the bonds. It is much more to the point 
that the capital thus supplied is not being pro- 
ductively employed, as should be the case, but on 
the contrary is getting us nowhere but into ever- 
lasting debt. 

The Test of Experience. 

This line of study, far enough pursued, should 
qualify us to sound the obscure depths of some 
of our school reports and interpret our financial 
past. Of course the task will not be easy, as 
with our simple type of Bondville. We shall en- 
counter an astonishing variety of borrowing 
practices, often promiscuously employed, and 
recorded by every kind and degree of bookkeep- 
ing. Outstanding bond issues will be found far 
more numerous than we have modestly imagined. 
irregular growth, outlays and bond sales; neg- 
lected payments; deficient records and involved 
or even questionable accounting, will all increase 
the complications. But cautiously made tabu- 
lations of bond issues and maturities, and of the 
actual payments and receipts of the debt service 
(if we may still call it that), will nevertheless 
prove most illuminating. All the selfish devices 
of deferred payments, lengthening maturities 
and the like will appear, and, if the record goes 
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far enough, we shall be able to distinguish the 
stages of the borrowing process from the fat 
early years of immunity to the final period of 
disillusionment. The longer the record, of 
course, the plainer the situation will appear and 
the truer the average of receipts and payments; 
for, obviously, a single year’s figures will be of 
slight value. As to this test of theory, examples 
may easily be found which show average bond 
payments for periods of years which run to fifty, 
sixty per cent and more of bond sales, ignoring 
legal and other bond expenses, while the well 
matured bonding experience of one large city— 
a Bondville in real life—yields these striking fig- 


ures : Average Average 
Period Yearly Bond Yearly Bond Per Cent 
Receipts Paymeuts of Receipts 
5 years, 1904-08 $ 336,110 $178,017 53% 
5 years, 1909-13 248.171 290,263 117% 
2 years, 1914-15 1,234,838 396,686 31% 


This city, in a word, has reached the intoler- 
able situation foreshadowed by our calculations, 
and has only escaped—and temporarily at that— 
by beginning a great new cycle of borrowing and 
paying. Another city, yet larger, older and 
wiser, has at last seen the light and set a con- 
spicuous example. She has created a direct-tax 
building fund, and has advertised her belief that 
it is “a better policy to pay cash for schoolhouses 
than to build them on the installment plan by 
bond issues, and it is a poor business policy to 
burden future generations with bonds to make 
repairs or alterations to old buildings.” 


Some Constructive Suggestions. 

Experience confirms the theoretical eonclu- 
sion, then, that borrowing for schools is un 
sound in principle and unjust in practice. If 
this be true—and it is supported by the most 
eminent authorities upon municipal finance— 
then we should face the issue; for as intelligent 
members of society we are not concerned merely 
with today and tomorrow. Our immediate in- 
terests alone might well incline us to the alter- 
native policy with its freedom from lost motion, 
wasted credit, spasmodic improvements and ex- 
cessive cost, and its positive advantages of 
equity, economy, and of financial preparedness 
favoring a sustained and consistent building 
program. The practical problem remains, ac- 
cordingly, of adopting and working out the 
direct-tax policy. 

Our state laws must undergo some important 
changes to promote this purpose. Some of these 
laws virtually compel borrowing, and should be 
drastically revised. Abuses like refunding, de- 
ferred principal payments and excessive terms 


should be made illegal, and borrowing made 
thereby as straightforward, and hence as unat- 
tractive, as possible. On the other hand, the 
direct taxing power should be made at least ade- 
quate to the needs arising from normal growth 
and progress, and our authorities should be not 
only empowered, but required to maintain re- 
serve funds sufficient to render emergency bor- 
rowing unnecessary. Moreover, the exercise of 
this taxing power and the provision of improve- 
ments should not be subject, as it now is, to the 
caprice of the taxpayers or the recurring nuis- 
ance of an election. 

One may well question, of course, whether the 
powers thus enlarged should be left solely with 
our boards of education; for the cheerful doc- 
trine that one man is just as good as another 
sometimes proves dangerous here. A measure of 
outside co-operation and control would undoubt- 
edly be advisable, if not indispensable. The 
state, therefore, should centralize in some worthy 
agency the duty of passing upon the financial 
operations of all our cities and school districts, 
and of looking forward in every way possible to 
the ultimate extinction of school debts and the 
adoption of the direct-payment The 
supervision of such an agency should naturally 


policy. 


be extended, but only in reasonable measure, to 
school improvements as well as to school finance. 

Given such power and counsel, many of our 
school boards must still face very perplexing 
problems. The city which is only on the thres- 
hold of a bonding career has merely to take 
thought for the future and turn aside. For the 
city which has accumulated a large debt but has 
evaded legitimate bond payments, a _ healthy 
economy in types of construction with an in- 
tensive use of existing improvements will go far 
toward relieving the pressure as neglected obli- 
gations fall due. For the older city which has 
reached the anticlimax of the. bonding process, 
the problem is admittedly discouraging. The 
demands of current growth are likely to be more 
moderate, however, while measures of efficiency 
will be equally effective. Recourse to borrowing 
may even be necessary to the scheme of rehabil- 
itation—but not borrowing of the kind we have 
just observed. Pyramiding the debt, which also 
we have recognized, will certainly not be recom- 
mended. Rather should a city at this turning 
point heed the warning last quoted from another 
community just emerging from the same pre- 
dicament, and realize that in spite of all difficul- 
ties the adoption of a direct-tax policy will be 
well worth while. 


TRAINING THE DISABLED SOLDIERS 


A plan for placing disabled soldiers and sailors 
in industry has been made possible thru an agree- 
ment entered into between the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education and the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

The disabled man is to be treated as a civilian 
in need of advice and assistance. The board will 
approve his choice of a vocation unless sound 
opinion and careful investigation show it to be 
inadvisable. 

After the man is discharged from the hospital 
it is the duty of the board thru its vocational 
advisors, to deal with the problem of training 
him and of placing him in civilian employment. 
This task involves five possible steps: 

1. Election by the man of a course in training. 

2. Preliminary training to fit him for a de- 
finite occupation or pursuit. 

3. A probationary period of employment in 
that occupation or pursuit. 

4. Placement in suitable employment in the 
occupation or pursuit. 

5. Followup work to safeguard his interests. 

Representatives of the Federal Board confer 
with each disabled man before his discharge from 
the hospital. If he is able to resume his former 
occupation successfully or to follow some new 
occupation without special training, the board 
assists him to obtain employment in that occu- 
pation. Should the soldier desire to take addl- 


tional training for his occupation before he en- 
ters upon employment, he may do so at the ex- 
pense of the government. If, however, he is un- 
able to pursue his old occupation or to enter suc- 
cessfully upon a new occupation, he may be 
trained by the Federal Board for any vocation or 
pursuit that he desires to follow, in which he is 
likely to become proficient. 

Every effort is to be made to assist the dis- 
abled man toward that occupation in which he 
is most interested and for which, because of his 
aptitude and experience, on the one hand, and 
his handicap on the other, he is best suited. As 
a general policy, no man is to be directed toward 
a crowded or waning occupation in which pres- 
ent or future competition might make permanent 
employment uncertain. 

After the vocational adviser has assisted the 
handicapped man to choose a suitable occupation, 
his case with full information, is referred to the 
office of the district wherein the man received 
physical rehabilitation. Every case is considered 
individually on its merits by a local committee 
made up of two representatives of the district 
office, one of whom is a physician and two repre- 
sentatives chosen from the locality, one of whom 
is an employer and one a representative of labor. 
If necessary, the man accompanied by the voca- 
tional advisor, may appear before the local board. 

(Concluded on Page 78) 
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In these days tests and measurements are be- 
Men 


in all walks of life are sitting down to reckon 


ing applied to commodities of all kinds. 


the cost. Education should come in for its share 
of this rigid scrutiny. Every year marks an 
advance in the progress toward making educa- 
tion a real science. Exact measurements are 
being applied to many phases of the educational 
field, and costs and results are being computed 
and compared. 

In any system of education, instruction is a 
commodity which is bought and sold. On a 
private individual basis there tends to be a stand- 
ard price for a given amount of instruction of a 
certain kind. 
have until recently been few attempts to analyze 
A certain 


But in public education there 


or standardize the element of cost. 
community has been able and willing to pay a 
certain amount for the instruction of its chil- 
dren, generally without knowing whether it was 
more or less than such a commodity should have 
to pay for the amount of instruction it was con- 
suming. And in general when any comparisons 
have been made they have usually been in rough 
totals without applying any comparable standard 
or unit of measure. 

It was with the idea of showing that this com- 
modity of instruction, as far as its formal ele- 
ments are concerned, can be measured; its costs 
computed, analyzed and compared, that this 
study was undertaken. In order to narrow the 
field as well as to attack the part of the problem 
where most confusion now seems to exist, it 
deals with high-school instruction only. In it 
also we consider only the teaching cost of in- 
struction. 
enter into the total cost of instruction such as 


There are many other elements that 


books and supplies, apparatus and equipment, 
buildings, grounds and up-keep of every kind. 
But in this study we 
consideration of the cost of instruction as rep- 
It might be 
said in passing, that this salary cost is on an 


will limit ourselves to a 
resented in teachers’ salaries only. 


average both for this state and the country as a 
whole about two-thirds of the total cost. 


Method and Scope of Study. 

The data for this study were secured in the 
following way. Blanks, sufficient to furnish one 
to each high school teacher were sent to the prin- 
cipal of each school in the state where any high 
These blanks asked for 
the subjects each teacher was teaching, the num- 


school work was done. 


ber of pupils in each class, the number of periods 
each class met per week, the length of the per- 
A letter was 
sent with each set of blanks requesting the prin- 


iods, and the salary of the teacher. 


cipal to have each person who was doing any 
high school teaching in his school fill out one 
of the blanks, and then to collect and return 
them. 

Usable returns were received from 151 of the 
307 schools to which questionnaires were sent. 
They included data regarding almost a thousand 





And as 
the replies came from all sections of the state 
and from high schools of all sizes, enrolling all 
the way from two to two thousand students, it 


teachers and twenty thousand students. 


seems probable that the general results and con- 
clusions would not have been materially different 
had data been received and included from the 
whole number of schools. 

In the study which Dr. Monroe made of the 
cost of instruction in the high schools of Kansas 
and in other similar investigations, only regular 
high schools offering a full four years’ course 
were included. But for the purposes of this in- 
vestigation it was decided that it was the cost of 
high school instruction in which we were inter- 
ested, so all schools listed in the state high school 
directory as teaching any high school subjects 
were included. ‘This brought into our field of 
investigation many schools that could not prop- 
erly be called high schools, even some where one 
or two high school students were enrolled with 
the grade pupils in a one-room school. 

When the returns from the 151 schools were 
examined it was found that a large number of 
different subjects were being taught. So in 
order to reduce the space of tabulation some of 
Botany, 
zoology and physiology were listed as biology. A 


these subjects were grouped together. 


variety of related subjects such as penmanship, 
spelling, business English, commercial arithme- 
tic and commercial 
under the name of other commercial subjects. 


geography were grouped 
After these combinations were arranged there 
were twenty-two different high school subjects, 
including the subject groups just explained, to 
be tabulated. 

The Unit of Cost. 

In order to compute the cost of any commod- 
ity we must apply to it some unit of measure. 
For this study a unit was adopted which has 
been used in some similar investigations; but 
It may be called 
It means the instruct- 


with some slight modifications. 
the student-period unit. 
ing of one student for one standard period of 
40 to 45 minutes. To illustrate, if a teacher in- 
structs a class of twenty students for one period 
(40 or 45 minutes) she has given twenty -units 
and if during the day, she 
teaches five classes with an average of twenty 


of instruction; 


students in each, she has rendered one hundred 
If she receives five dollars 
for that day’s teaching, her instruction costs five 


units of instruction. 


cents a unit. 

In the case of laboratory subjects like physics 
and chemistry seven periods were counted as 
giving five units of instruction per student. 
And in such subjects as manual training or type- 
writing a double period was considered neces- 
sary to give one unit of instruction per student. 
These modifications were made in conformity 
with the ruling of the board of education of this 
state, and is also in line with the requirements 
of most universities and colleges, and with the 
general practice in high schools. That is, a stu- 
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dent must spend two periods in a class in man- 
ual training to secure the same amount of credit 
as he would in one period in English or mathe- 
matics. 

The 151 schools were arranged alphabetically, 
and the cost’ of a unit of instruction in each 
school for each of the 22 subjects computed by 
the method indicated before, and entered in the 
form of a table. The average cost of a unit of 
instruction in each school was computed by 
dividing the amount paid in teachers’ salaries 
for one day by the number of units of instrue- 
tion imparted during that day. When all the 
unit-costs were entered the median cost was 
found for each subject, and also for all subjects. 

As the term median is used to a considerable 
extent in this discussion it might be well to 
briefly explain just what is meant by it and why 
it is used rather than an average. Median cost 
simply means the middle cost. To illustrate, 
the median cost of higher algebra in all schools 
is 8.1 cents. That means that there are as many 
schools paying less as there are paying more than 
that amount for instruction in that subject. The 
median is used rather than an average because 
it is not much affected by a few extreme entries 
either large or small. For instance, there is one 
school paying two dollars a unit for its instrue- 
tion in higher algebra. And since only 72’of the 
schools included in our study were teaching that 
subject, that one entry would increase its aver- 
age ‘price for all schools by almost three cents 
over what it would be with that entry omitted. 
But a median is not so affected. Since it means 
middle cost, that two-dollar entry does not 
change it any more than would an entry of nine 
cents, since either would be counted as one of 
the schools paying more than 8.1 cents, which is 
the median. 

Variations in Cost Great. 

As would be expected, the variation in the 
unit-cost of instruction was very great. The 
lowest cost per unit in any subject in any school 
was two cents, while the highest was two dollars. 
The unit cost of the same subject (plane geom- 
etry) in different schools ranged from two to 
83.5 cents. The average unit-cost for all sub- 
jects was 4.1 cents in the school giving the 
cheapest instruction, and 62.5 for the school hav- 
ing the highest average cost. The median cost 
per unit for all subjects in all schools was 8.6 
cents. 

The schools were afterward divided into five 
groups on the basis of enrollment. The first 
group included 39 schools enrolling from one to 
twenty students each, the second, 46 schools en- 
from twenty to fifty; the third, 32 
schools enrolling from fifty to one hundred; the 
fourth, 22 schools enrolling from one hundred to 
three hundred; and the fifth, twelve schools each 
enrolling three hundred or more. 


rolling 


The median 
cost of a unit of instruction in each subject for 
each of the five groups of schools was computed, 
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and the results are summarized in the accom- 
panying table. 

The table shows several interesting facts. 
English is one of the cheapest subjects in all 
groups of schools, and is the cheapest except 
“other commercial subjects” for all schools. And 
as explained earlier in this article the subjects 
included under that heading are largely of the 
same nature as English, including business Eng- 
lish, spelling, penmanship, ete. Physics and 
manual training are the highest in price, each 
having a median cost of 13.2 cents for all schools. 
Higher algebra is high in the small schools in- 
cluded in the first two groups, and solid geom- 
etry is high in all groups except the last, which 
ineludes the large city high schools. 


Table Showing Costs in High Schools Grouped 
According to the Number of Students 


Enrolled. 
Median Costs Per Unit of Instruction 
in Cents 
1 20 5O 100 300 For All 
In High Schools to io to to and 
Enrolling 20 50 100 300 Over Schools 
PR 13,4 6.9 5.2 4.3 5.1 6.1 
Elementary Alge- 
ies S's h'd-0s 15.4 7.0 5.0 4.3 5.5 6.3 
Higher Algebra..286 14.1 7.3 5.6 6.4 8.1 
Plane Geometry..188 10.1 5.8 5.1 6.0 8.3 
Solid Geometry...188 19.8 13.9 8.4 6.6 11.7 
Foreign History..12.9 7.2 6.3 5.7 4.8 7.2 
U. 8. History and 
EEE. 005.00 60: eo Be 11,1 9.0 5.1 5.2 8.6 
SESIIN 2's's-a 05.0 0+ 204 12.7 105 7.5 6.5 9.7 
Modern Lan 
ae 16.7 11.8 8.3 5.9 6.4 9.1 
General Science...13.4 8.7 6.3 4.1 5.2 7.2 
Physical Geog 
Eo oo enk Pressman. 8 78 7.4 6.7 8.5 
Oss se 0 vores 17.3 12.6 8.2 6.2 6.9 8.3 
Agriculture ...... 18.1 16.7 15.0 6.6 8.1 12.5 
Chemistry ........ 12.0 8.4 8.8 8.7 8.0 
. . are 24.3 20.3 12.6 9.2 8.3 13.2 
Bookkeeping .....17.3 11.3 9.5 7.1 7.0 9.4 
Stenography and 
Typewriting ...115, 8.1 9.5 5.7 4.4 7.2 
Economics ....... 16.7 11.9 17.1 6.5 4.6 11.0 
Commercial Law..28.2 25.0 61 5.5 6.5 
Other Commercial 
Subjects ........ 47.5 7.8 et 4.3 4.2 5.3 
Manual Training..22.0 13.6 14.1 13.0 8.6 13.2 
Home Economics.13.7 14.6 9.5 9.4 8.3 10.1 
For all subjects,..15.6 10.3 7.4 5.8 6.0 8.6 
No. of Schools in 
Sree 39 46 32 22 12 151 
Average No. of 
Students ....... 9 32 35 117 942 125 
Average No, of 
Teachers ....... 1.2 3 5 S 39 6.5 
Average Units Per 
MOOCMOP csdcccss 33 51 66 &3 103 58 
Average Monthly 
ee. Vidia > oss 99 98 06 99 120 99 


Reasons for Cost Variations. 

The causes of most of these variations in unit- 
cost of instruction are not difficult to find. As 
here considered there are only two factors in 
cost. They are the salary of the teacher, and 
the number of units of ‘instruction imparted. 
Any variation in unit cost must be accounted 
for by a corresponding variation in one or both 
of these factors. 

Let us now determine which of these is the 
more important factor influencing cost. Again 
consulting our table we note that the median 
cost (15.6 cents) for all subjects, is almost three 
times as high in the first group of schools as it 
is in the third (5.8 cents). Since the average 
salary is the same, as nearly as can be expressed 
in dollars, in these two groups of schools, the 
cause of the difference in cost must be sought in 
the other factor. And there we readily find it. 
In the first group of schools the teachers impart 
an average of 33 units of instruction each per 
day, while in the fourth group they average 83 
units. These numbers are almost in an inverse 
ratio to the average unit-costs in the same two 
groups. In fact, if for the time being we dis- 
regard the fifth group, it will be found in all 
eases that differences in cost are accounted for 
by differences in the number of units of instruc- 
tion per teacher. 

It should also be noted that the number of 
units of instruction imparted by any teacher is 
determined by the mumber of periods she teaches 
each day and the number of students in each 
class. In practice the number of periods taught 
by each teacher per day tends to be fairly uni- 
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form. But the number of students in a class 
varies very widely. In this investigation it was 
found to vary from one to forty. As explained 
before, it is obvious that if a teacher spends a 
period instructing one student, and receives a 
dollar for that period, that instruction costs a 
dollar a unit. But if forty students are in- 
structed for a period under the same condition 
the instruction costs only 2.5 cents a unit. 

With this explanation in mind it can readily 
be seen why there are such wide variations in 
the cost of different subjects. For instance, in 
most of the schools under consideration all the 
algebra is taught by the same teacher. But in 
the first two groups of schools the higher algebra 
costs twice as much as the elementary. ‘This 
must be because the classes in the former are 
small. The same explanation in general holds 
for Latin and English and for many other sub- 
jects that might be selected. This explanation 
is further borne out by the fact that in the 
larger high schools of the fourth and fifth 
groups, where full-size classes can always be 
formed there is only slight variation in the cost 
of different subjects. Of course, such subjects 
as manual training and physics are high in all 
schools partly because these positions command 
higher salaries; but chiefly because they require 
smaller classes and more of the teacher’s time. 
The Most Economical and the Most Expensive 

Schools. 

It will be noted that the cheapest instruction 
in practically all subjects is given in the schools 
of the fourth group. And our data would show 
that judged on this basis the most economical 
high school is one enrolling from two hundred 
to three hundred students. The reasons for this 
have already been largely explained. Such high 
schools are large enough to have full-size classes 
in practically all subjects; but they are not sub- 
ject to the higher salary cost of the large city 
high schools. 

That the unit cost in the large city high 
schools included in the fifth group is slightly 
higher than in those of the fourth group is evi- 
dent. The figures also show that this slight in- 
crease in cost is caused by higher salaries. The 
larger qualifications, and the demands made up- 
on teachers, together with the additional ex- 
pense incident to living in a large city are suf- 
ficient to explain the higher salaries, if they 
need any explanation. But again it will be 
noted that while the salaries in this group of 
schools are 21 per cent higher than in the fourth 
group, the cost of instruction is only three and 
one-half per cent higher. The teachers in this 
group of schools average one hundred three units 


of instruction each, while in the fourth group 
they average only 83. This does not mean that 
the classes taught in the fifth group are all 
larger; but they are much more uniform in size, 
and the teachers each carry a much more uni- 
form share of the work than in any other group 
of schools. That is, superior organization almost 
offsets a difference in salary of more than twenty 
per cent. 

Since this fifth group of schools is the only 
place in this study in which we have found the 
salary to be a determining factor in unit cost, 
and since in this group it increases cost only 
very slightly we must conclude that the real 
cause of the great differences in unit-cost is the 
number of units of instruction given by the 
teacher, or the size of classes. In fact coeffici- 
ents of correlation were computed for salary and 
unit cost, and for number of units of instruction 
per teacher and unit cost; and they show that in 
actual practice in this state there is no correla- 
tion between salary and cost; but a very high 
correlation between the number of units of in- 
struction and cost. 

This gives the one all-important reason why 
the cost of instruction in the very small high 
school is so high. The students are so few that 
all classes are necessarily small, and conse- 
quently the teacher spends her time in impart- 
ing very few units of instruction. 

Means of Reducing Unit Costs. 

In some of the small schools in this state, and 
the same is probably true in other parts of the 
country, classes seem to be made unnecessarily 
small by offering too many subjects. One school 
with four students is teaching six high school 
subjects, three of which are ancient history, 
modern history and English history, with two 
students in each history class. Another school 
with eight students and one teacher is teaching 
the same three courses in history to classes of 
two, two, and four students respectively. In 
both these cases it would seem to be better to 
offer only one year’s work in foreign history. It 
might be either the old general history course 
with all its faults, or some of the new courses in 
which Greek and Roman history is taught one 
semester and modern history the other. Such a 
course could be taught to both first and second 
year classes together for one year and alternated 
with a subject like physical geography which 
could be taught to both classes the next year. 

This principle of alternation could also be 
worked out for other subjects. For instance, 
since in this state the high school course in Eng- 
lish for the first two years is composed of about 
one-half composition, and one-half literature, it 
is possible to teach the composition to first and 
second year classes together for one year, and 
the literature to both classes together another 
year. It is not claimed that such arrangements 
are in every way desirable, but where possible 
they certainly are preferable to having a large 
number of very small classes. 

While nothing in the data now under consid- 
eration could show it, it seems probable that the 
teaching in these small high schools is by teach- 
ers who are not specially prepared for high 
school teaching. They teach so many and such 
a variety of subjects, that they cannot possibly 
have had adequate training in them all, nor can 
they have tithe to make sufficient daily prepara- 
tion. It also seems probable that lack of num- 
bers in the students reduces spirit and enthusi- 
asm in the work, tho it does make closer contact 
between the teacher and student possible. 

It certainly is highly desirable that as far as 
possible every boy and girl should be given the 
opportunity for a high school education, and 
that in securing that end, cost should be entirely 
secondary in consideration. Yet in view of these 


(Concluded on Page 78) 
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WHAT DOTH IT PROFIT A MAN? 


About as common a news item as one finds in 
the papers today is the report of the scarcity of 
teachers and school superintendents. We hear 
on all sides the stories of the men who have laid 
aside their ferrules and who have jumped into 
a business world where the chance to make a lot 
of money and to dodge board-of-education meet- 
ings is waiting. If we are to believe all that we 
hear, schoolmen, and teachers, too, for that mat- 
ter, have been spending their lives for countless 
generations, nobly sacrificing themselves and 
their families, while Opportunity in Business— 
spelled in gold with capital letters—has been 
wistfully looking in their direction. 

Possibly, yes, probably, there is a shortage of 
teachers. I am not now in a position to speak. 

Let me tell you the story of one schoolman 
who did jump; who had a fine business opportun- 
ity, who took it and who made good. Possibly, 
after reading his experience you may start an- 
swering want ads yourself; possibly, you may 
not. I know whereof I speak, for my story is 
my own. And, if the circumstances as related 
are a little vague, a little bit away from the 
actual, you must remember that I am not anx- 
ious to advertise my experiences specifically 
enough so that my friends among schoolmen will 
say, “Well, well! by Jove, that must be ———! 
Well, what do you know about that?” You see 
I have a little pride yet left. 

My Story. 

Well, then, two years ago, more or less, I was 
holding down a $3000 job as a superintendent in 
a city not far from New York. Here I had been 
located for six years. Our board of education, 
of course, had many bad faults; | understand 
this is a general characteristic of all school 
boards. I couldn’t always have my own way; 
some teachers were bad actors and | couldn’t get 
rid of them all, tho I tried hard enough. Many 
of the children seemed to be a little bit spoiled, 
and their parents, in most cases, were rather in- 
clined to side against the teacher—who, in turn, 
“passed the buck” higher up. Sometimes I had 
to go out two or three times a week to committee 
meetings; oftentimes these were long drawn out 
affairs. Politicians occasionally tried to run 
things, altho they were usually unsuccessful. 
Supplies were not always as promptly obtained 
as they should be; the work of the janitors was 
occasionally pretty bad. In other words, my job 
was like that of all other school superintendents 
—there were many annoying small affairs with 
which to contend. 

Bookmen used to drive out to see me in their 
cars and sometimes I could manage to take a 
little time and run out in the country with them. 
How free they were. One of them once told me 
he wouldn’t work for a board of education for a 
“million dollars a year.” And when my friends 
came home from business at night—how pleas- 
ant it was for them to be able to realize that the 
day’s work was over when they left the office, 
that a telephone call did not possibly imply an 
irate parent; that their evenings were entirely 
free for themselves. 

Have you ever had the same symptoms! 

Here I was, over thirty, and getting only 
$3,000 a year. To be sure, my salary was ade- 
quate enough to keep the family comfortable; we 
couldn’t afford a car, but our friends could— 
and did. Yet I chafed; I wanted more money; 
I could see no future in school work; I was sick 
and tired of the whole affair. 

The inventory of my own self was fairly satis- 
factory, after I had tried it on my wife a few 
times and had it checked up. Personality— 
good; at least up to the average. Ability—a 
good organizer, fairly quick witted, usually able 


to command the respect of my associates, and 
generally able to get my teachers on the job. 
Experience—one small and unsuccessful dabble 
in business, then twelve fruitful years as a 
schoolman. Other Qualifications—perfect will- 
ingness to work hard, no particularly vicious 
habits, and some adaptability. ‘ 

Try it on yourself sometime in a cold blooded 
way. 

The Jump. 

One day I saw an advertisement in the paper 
that interested me. Some men with executive 
ability were wanted in a large corporation; ex- 
perience unnecessary but the potential ability 
must be there. It sounded good. 

My letter of application was followed by a 
request to call. This I did. Ten minutes later 
I was the new manager in an important depart- 
ment at a salary of $3,500 and prospects for 
more. Ten days later I resigned my school posi- 
tion. 

The papers were kind to me; the board, at 
parting, proved to be pretty well pleased with 
me, at that; resolutions were passed; farewells 
were said; the bookmen congratulated me; the 
teachers got together and gave me a watch; the 
children came to me to ask me to change my 
mind; in short, I went out in a blaze, glorious 
enough to satisfy even myself. 

The next day I went on the new job. 

Now, let it be said, in all truth, that this new 
position was actually as represented to me; the 
company was absolutely straightforward in every 
way; the business was legitimate—it was a real 
opportunity. 

This by way of parenthesis, only—it is only 
fair to state all sides of the case as thoroly as 
possible. 


I shall make no attempt to describe in detail 
my struggles to get on my feet. I worked early 
and I worked late. I put aside everything ex- 
cept my work. In short, I went after that job as 
hard as a man could. And I won out. In six 
months I began to get results worth while talk- 
ing about; in a year I could say I had made 
good. Promotion came, and at last a much better 
opportunity in a larger corporation. I have be- 
gun my new work and am beginning to see light 
in the darkness. Ags a matter of fact, my new 
position is far better than the other. I feel I am 
on my way to a real success. 

But, I am unhappy! 

Perhaps this may seem an incongruous state- 
ment in view of what I have said. But I am 
sticking to the truth; and, were I contented, 
this story would never have been written. 


The Difference Between Business and School. 

Once again I am analyzing myself, trying to 
diagnose what is the cause of my discontent. 
Certainly it is not my salary; certainly it is not 
my environment. I have no longer any connec- 
tion with schools, except as 1 sometimes marvel 
at the methods being used in educating my chil- 
dren. Plainly, it is something in myself that is 
the root of the matter. And I have reached this 
conclusion: happy is the man who has found his 
work, and happier still is the man who has sense 
enough to stick to it. 

Schoolmen contemplating the possible oppor- 
tunity of going into business may derive some 
benefit from the changes I, myself, have found 
in making such a move. 

I ran our schools on a business basis; they 
were for the most part well organized; outside 
of the actual work of supervision, I was prac- 
tically business manager for the board of educa- 
tion. I kept regular office hours, handled much 
of the financial work of the board, and in every 
particular tried to impress our board, as busi- 
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nessmen themselves, with the businesslike way 
in which things were done. 

Yet the difference between school work, no 
matter how large the system, and that of the 
actual executive work of a big corporation, is as 
great as that between black and white. And my 
system of schools was large enough so I can 
speak with some measure of authority. 

The hardest thing I ever did in my life was to 
adapt myself to this difference. 

Here, briefly, are some of the differences I 
found affecting myself—many are purely psycho- 
logical. 

Suppose we assume as a premise that a good 
schoolman must like children; that he must like 
to be with them, to study with them their prob- 
lems, to be attracted to them, to see things from 
their viewpoint. I do not see how 4 schoolman 
can possibly be a good schoolman, unless these 
are some of his characteristics. 

This association with children is not found in 
business. 

The Schoolman’s Freedom. 

My next premise is this: Most schoolmen, of 
course, like most other men, are glad to be with 
their families as much as possible; in school 
work there is this opportunity. If they are not 
all fond of their homes, it may be said, truth- 
fully enough, that, all things being equal, most 
conscientious men are—and all good schoolmen 
are conscientious. The premise is sound enough. 

Business takes a man away from his family. 

It is a six day a week, fifty weeks a year prop- 
osition. It is a 7:30 to 6:30 job daily. 

“Oh,” but you say, “Why, I have always 
worked Saturdays; I never took a long vaca- 
tion; I was always late in getting home at 
night.” 

My dear fellow, that is exactly as I reasoned. 

Confess now, you know, if you really want to, 
you can stretch that two weeks you think of as 
your measure of summer vacation to three or 
four. How about that summer you went to Cali- 
fornia with your wife? Weren’t you away more 
than two weeks? And when the war is over, 
aren’t you secretly planning to run over to 
France to see what has happened ¢ 

You know you can find the time if you have 
the price! 

And Saturdays; well, it is rather pleasant to 
be able to get down to the office at 9:30 if you 
feel like it. Isn’t it? And if your wife wants 
you to take the whole day for that week end 
trip, don’t you usually find it possible to get 
away? I did. 

When you stop to think of it, how many busi- 
nessmen do you know who are able to do these 
things and who do? See if they number more 
than five. Then count up the superintendents 
and teachers of your acquaintance who have 
made these trips, and compare your lists. Just 
think this over a little bit and let it soak in. 

I find that my acquaintance with my children 
is limited to a few minutes daily; they are grow- 
ing away from me—and, very confidentially, I 
miss walking to school with my little girl in the 
morning; and I know she misses me. It was 
rather pleasant, after all, to occasionally walk 
into my boy’s class and watch him digging in. 
And the little homely errands I used to run for 
my wife when I came home at noon; I miss 
them, even. 

Boss vs. a Cog in the Machine. 

My third major premise is this: The school- 
man, certainly the successful schoolman, is, in 
the final analysis, the Boss. The schools, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred are run the way he 
dictates. 

In big business, one is necessarily a part of a 
big machine. Team play is vital in school work, 
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but it is equally vital in any corporation. You 
are pressed by clever men on each side, above 
and below. In school work you can experiment, 
and often get away with it; at the worst, the 
damage is not necessarily fatal. In business, 
the machine must not be experimented with. 
You must be a part of the machine; you must 
not take a chance that may disrupt the whole 
organization. These are high pressure days, and 
high pressure ways characterize the corporation. 

A fourth consideration: The increase in sal- 
ary earned by going into business, unless the 
inerease be very considerable, is more than 
counterbalanced by the added expense in the 
new position. 

My salary increase was $500. Against this I 
had to balance my commutation to and from 
business, my street car fares, better clothing “to 
keep up,” various subscriptions to employe’s 
funds, and incidental expenses not occurring in 
school work; on top of this, add the lunch club, 
the various other clubs which one felt obliged to 
join to cultivate his new business friends, ete. 
I figure that this easily cost me more than the 
$500 I gained by making the jump. 

Of course, you may say it is unnecessary to 
go to all this expense. I didn’t spend the money, 
willingly, but back of it all is the fact that a 
schoolman to make good in business must do in 
five years what it has taken his rivals ten or 
fifteen years to accomplish. They are settled; 
he is only a beginner—a teacher among superin- 
tendents. In a sense, you must more or less buy 
your place with them; you cannot ordinarily suc- 
ceed by holding aloof from your business friends. 
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From necessity, you must be one of them. In 
other words, I made more money only to spend it. 

Another important factor is the prejudice that 
certainly. exists towards 
schoolmen. It is not pleasant to point this out, 
but my experience has shown me that business- 
men realize the difficulty of adjustment met by 
schoolmen in making the change, and they pre- 


among businessmen 


fer to avoid the complications that easily arise. 
While, of course, this is apparently unfair, in 
another sense it is entirely fair; it is hard to 
teach an old dog new tricks. 

Still other School 
change, you say; but, there are changes in man- 
agement in business. Politics often affect the 
schools; show me a big corporation where poli- 
tics do not enter. 
ness; true enough, but you earn it, and are you 


considerations: boards 


There is more money in busi- 


absolutely certain there is as much happiness { 
And—don’t get sore, now! Because you have 
made good in school, are you sure you can make 
good in business? Just what is “business,” any- 
way ¢ 

A Bit of Advice. 

Reasoning from these premises, as I have sized 
If a 
is paid 
enough to comfortably take care of his family, 
if he likes the associations that have to do with 
the development of the little child struggling to 
get on his feet in a strange and complex world, 
if he values his opportunity for association with 


it up for myself, my conclusion is this: 
schoolman is happy in his work, if he 


his family, if he values the years of study and 
preparation that have brought him forward in 
his work—then, Jet him pause and ponder well 
before he makes the jump. 


Next door to our building there is a big city 


school. The children are coming home. Their 
noisy laughter, their shouts, come up to my 
office, high above the street level. Probably 
some of the teachers are putting on their hats 
to go home; pretty soon the janitors will Dcogin 


sweeping the halls. I wonder how the tardy 
record was today; most likely, but there—you 
know the end of the day yourself. I wonder— 

So here I 35 years old, enviously 


looked old 


friends, some of whom want to make the change, 


am, now 


upon by many of my schoolmen 
and who have asked me how I did it, and my 
advice. I wish someone would jump; I would 
try to land his job. 

Yes, honestly speaking, I want to go back to 
school work again. I want to get into the mean- 
worst town in the state; 
the 


board of education ever elected by a politically 


est, hardest job in the 


I want to skirmish again with cussedist 
bossed town; I want to have to put up with a lot 
of inefficient teachers; I want to have to pamper 
and pet a set of spoiled children; in short, I 
want to get back into God’s own country—the 
office of a public school. 

I now know what was true all the while; there 
is no such town; no such bedevilling board, no 
time softens 


such spoiled children. Possibly 


recollections ; vet, I’d take a chance again. 
It seems to me I recall an old saying, some- 


wheres: “What doth it profit a man if he gain 


the whole world and lose ig 

Think it over carefully. 

By the way, this is the only thing I’ve ever 
1 don’t want to 
confess'to her that she was right all the while. 


written uncensored by my wife. 


What Type of High School Building is the Best All-Around Investment? 


IJ. 


The Combined Study and Recitation Room Type 


S. A. Challman, Commissioner of School Buildings for Minnesota 


For effective work proper conditions are essen- 
tial. 
school building there is the equally important 
consideration of adaptation to a well defined 
purpose of school organization. Given the gen- 
eral plan under which the work of the school 


Aside from the safety and sanitation of a 


is to be carried on, an economical and convenient 
arrangement of rooms may be effected. 

Educators are not all agreed as to the best 
form of high school organization which will 
bring about the most satisfactory results. Some 
believe that studying and reciting may be car- 
ried on simultaneously in certain rooms in much 
the same way as it is done in the lower grades, 
and that the work under such conditions is ad- 
vantageous since it approaches the conditions 
which are found in a number of walks in life. 
The diagram herewith given represents one way 
in which a building may be made to meet the 
requirements of such a form of school organiza- 
tion. The combined study and recitation rooms 
seat sixty or sixty-five pupils each. The recita- 
tion rooms each seat thirty pupils. The large 
rooms are each in charge of a room teacher 
whose recitations are all conducted in this room, 
while at the same time pupils not reciting are 
seated generally in the back part of the room. 
No studying is to be done in the smaller rooms 
which are designed for recitation purposes only. 
Subjects of a character which would not ordi- 
narily attract the attention of pupils engaged 
in study are assigned to the combined study and 
recitation rooms, while subjects apt to divert the 
attention of those not belonging to the class are 
taught in the recitation rooms. 

The floor area per pupil for academic work in 
a building of this type including corridor and 
outside walls is 47 square feet, and the seating 
capacity wotdd be approximately one and one- 


half times the enrollment. 

It is not essential that the building should 
conform in every respect to the diagram given. 
The enrollment will determine the size of the 
building, as the size here given has been chosen 
merely for the purpose of obtaining a means of 
comparison of this type with buildings of other 
types. The shape of the building may alsp be 
of different design and the rooms may have other 
dimensions from those shown. If, for instance, 
the combined study and recitation room be made 
to accommodate 90 or 100 pupils, there would be 
two recitation rooms to complement it. The 
essential features of the plan are: 

1. Combined study and recitation rooms so 
as to give every pupil a home desk in these 
rooms. 

2. Recitation rooms of ample size to provide 
for all classes not reciting in the study-recita- 
tion rooms. 

3. Library facilities for all pupils during 
school hours. 

The building itself or adjacent buildings will 
incorporate such other features as are not in- 
cluded in the academic curriculum, such as aud- 
itorium, gymnasium, administration rooms, in- 
dustrial and vocational rooms together with such 
other activities as are generally found in a mod- 
ern high school. 

This diagram and three others have been sub 
mitted to three hundred educators in responsible 
In the 
main the opinion of high school principals has 
been chiefly their intimate 
From the replies 
relating to this particular type, the following 
symposium has been compiled: 

It is evident from the above that this partic- 
ular type does not meet with general favor. Out 


positions in every state in the Union. 


sought owing to 


knowledge of the problem. 


of thirty educators who have expressed any opin- 
ion with regard to this type, only three high 
school principals and six city superintendents 
Two city 
superintendents give it a qualified endorsement 
fifteen 


show a decided preference for it. 


and high school principals, four city 


superintendents, and one high school inspector 
One hundred other educators 
have expressed opinions favoring other types 


discourage it. 


without commenting adversely upon this type: 
They ought properly to be counted among those 
Of 
principals, 
twenty-three city superintendents and fourteen 


opposed to this form of school organization. 


these sixty-three are high school 


high school inspectors. 
FAVORABLE OPINIONS. 


Charles 8. Clark, Superintendent City 
Somerville, Mass. 

I am inclined to favor type B. This type seems 
to me likely to provide a maximum of benefit 
with a minimum requirement of additional space. 
B. W. Tinker, Superintendent City 

Waterbury, Connecticut. 

We are building one new high school and a 
large addition to a second, both of which are 
built on the type B plan, recitation rooms seat- 
ing thirty. 

W. A. Greeson, Superintendent 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Before choosing a type, one must decide upon 

the matter of organization. With this in mind 

there are the following plans: 

1. Study rooms to accommodate all pupils. 

a. In large rooms with no recitations in 
the rooms. 

b. In smaller rooms where recitations are 
conducted by the teacher in charge. 

2. Building without provision for study rooms. 

In my opinion, each pupil should be assigned 
to a study room not too large. I favor this 
plan, because I think each pupil in the high 
school should have some teacher who is respon- 
sible for that student in matters of discipline, 
course of study, and success in work. I would, 


Schools, 


Schools, 


City Schools, 
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therefore, choose type B, because I think a 

teacher can easily take charge of sixty pupils 

and hear recitations also in the same room. 

W. W. Warner, Principal East Side High, Sagi- 
naw, Michigan. 

I prefer type B. My reasons are not scientific. 
They have no value except such slight value as 
may be assigned to a man’s opinions. Type B 
is the only plan with which I have had any 
experience and that is why I prefer it. I have 
a somewhat natural inclination to prefer things 
about which I have some knowledge to things 
concerning which I have no personal or scientific 
knowledge. 

Edward L. Harris, Principal Central High School, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

I have returned this year to this building 
where I had previously been principal for 
twenty-three years. I prefer type 3B, altho I am 
using now, because the school was changed dur- 
ing my absence, more largely a type A school. 
I do not like it. I would have groups of about 
fifty in each study room. The teacher then would 
have in her room during the time of recitation 
part of the school in the back of the room study- 
ing. This is harder for the teacher, but it gives 
the personal touch no other system can give; and 
it is not always necessary to train pupils in a 
room where there is absolute quiet, because they 
do not meet that condition in life. Moreover, 
unless you use the best teachers you have for 
policemen in charge of study halls of about one 
hundred fifty or so, you do not have quite as 
good work in the study hall. 

W. E. Moore, Superintendent City Schools, 

Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Type B offers a plan for building a high school 
stripped of all non-essentials. It has the advan- 
tage of possessing study rooms which may be 
used for the smaller social groups usually found 
in high schools—groups which meet from day to 
day at odd times and without regular programs 
as to time. Every high school needs an audi- 
torium, however, but in almost all cases this 
facility exists elsewhere in the town. In this 
time of high costs, when we must conserve on 
up-keep, more than ever should the tendency to 
use churches for social purposes be encouraged. 
Therefore, some adjacent church in almost all 
cases could be made to serve the public as a high 
school auditorium. 

A building planned as type B can be con- 
structed at a minimum of cost so far as floor plan 
is concerned. It offers the best opportunity for 
lighting and heating and lends itself to easy 
supervision and janitorial care. It should be 
built only two stories over a basement and its 
size, if it is desired to increase it, should be in- 
creased at the end—not on top. 

Chas. A. Brown, Principal Central High School, 

Birmingham, Alabama. 

Type B is favored by high school teachers here 
and is one that can be used effectively. 

C. P. Briggs, Assistant Superintendent City 

Schools, Rockford, Ill. 

In a large school it seems to me that type B 
has some distinct advantages. It centers the 
pupils in some very well defined units for ad- 
ministrative purposes and where certain few 
teachers may be held responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the attendance and scholarship 
records. 

James H. Harris, Superintendent of Schools, 

Dubuque, Iowa. 

My preference is type B. 


QUALIFIED ENDORSEMENTS. 
J. F. Kimball, Superintendent City -Schools, 

Dallas, Texas. 

The type of high school building which com- 
bines economy of construction and adaptation of 
purpose in the highest degree is to my mind a 
modification of type B. From experience and 
observation I am convinced that the ratio of re 
quired seats per pupil can be materially lowered 
below one and one-half seats by the addition of 
rooms for special activities such as are found in 
all modern high school buildings. The organi- 
zation of high school on this basis presents the 
greatest advantages and highest efficiency at a 
minimum cost of construction and administra- 
tion. 

W. 8. Painter, Superintendent City Schools, 

Mount Vernon, Indiana. 

This type of building with rooms for both study 
and recitation is too large for teachers to use 
effectively as supervised study rooms and the 
extra space is not needed for recitation purposes. 
If rolling partitions were placed thru the center 
of these rooms and heat and light arranged to 
heat either unit efficiently without the other be- 
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ing opened, I should say the plan is a good one. 
But that plan is contingent upon a large auditor- 
ium for the school being available. 


ADVERSE COMMENT. 

E. C. Zabriskie, Principal Washington Irving 
High School, New York City. : 
Type B seems to have no good points. It is 

impractical to plan for study pupils and recita- 

tion pupils in the same room. It may be possible 
for each teacher to have his own room, 

T. 8S. MacQuiddy, Superintendent City Schools, 
Watsonville, Calif. 

In buildings of this type, as usually con- 
structed, movement from class to class is com 
plicated because there is no centralization of 
such movement. They have the disadvantage of 
mixing study and recitation, complicating library 
administration and preventing any part of the 
school from being the center of school life. The 
predominating influence of the building on the 
student is the establishment of class unity rather 
than of school unity. 


William M. Tinker, Prin, Allegany County High 

School, Cumberland, Md. 

I should not consider any type as worth con- 
sidering, which combines a recitation group and 
a studying group. It is a very extravagant form 
of administration. There are few teachers who 
can handle it. It makes for waste. 

Francis R. North, Principal High School, Pater- 
son, New Jersey. 

I do not approve of type B because study and 
recitation are conducted in the same room. 

A. F. Harmon, Superintendent City Schools, 

Selma, Alabama, 

I have had no experience in working in a 
building of this type. The objections I would 
raise to it are: First, that only a very l'mited 
number of pupils are able to study in rooms 
where recitations are being conducted; second, 
teachers who must preside over combined study 
and recitation rooms are undoubtedly placed at 
a disadvantage as compared with teachers in 
charge of rooms devoted exclusively to recita- 
tions. Again, the objection obtains that in these 
combined study and recitation rooms, pupils at 
study get no benefit in the way of instruction 
from teachers in subjects which they are sup- 
posed to study. 

Chester B. Curtis, Principal Central High School, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

I do not approve of a combination of study and 
recitation in the same schoolrooms. For this 
purpose, rooms of type B are larger than neces- 
sary for recitation and are smaller than they 
should be for assemblies and meetings of any 
kind. 

W. W. Hobbs, Principal North High School, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The plan as suggested in type B, where large 
rooms are used both for study and recitations, 
we find very unsatisfactory, for the fact that 
either pupils studying and classes reciting are 
both disturbing, or if there be only a recitation, 
there is a large waste of room. I, therefore, 
favor study rooms not to exceed 100 or 125, and 
all other recitation rooms should be simply large 
enough to accommodate a class. By this plan 
these recitation rooms can be employed every 
period in the day, provided enough teachers are 
required to fill in the vacant periods. We find 
it necessary in the larger schools to have a class 
of teachers which we call peripatetics and pro- 
vide for them a special room where they may 
meet at vacant periods for individual coaching or 
assistance. ‘ 

Leonard Young, Prin. Central High School, 

Duluth, Minnesota. 

I do not favor type B because of the fact that 
pupils will do the greater part of their studying 
in school in rooms in which recitations in other 
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subjects are being conducted. This is a dis- 
tracting influence to the students who are study- 
ing as well as to the teacher in charge whose 
attention is divided between the recitation and 
the pupils studying in the room. 


Carlos B. Ellis, Prin. High School of Commerce, 

Springfield, Mass. 

I do not like the combined study and recita- 
tion rooms provided for in type B. These rooms 
are provided with sixty or sixty-five desks. A 
teacher who is conducting a recitation with a 
class of 25 or 30 pupils should not be handi- 
capped by being required to supervise the work 
of an equal group of pupils who may be studying 
in the rear of the room, If the teacher who is 
conducting the recitation is a good teacher, and 
the subject is one of special interest, the pupils 
in the rear of the room will find it difficult to 
concentrate their minds on the lessons which 
they are supposed to be preparing. In other 
words, this arrangement is bad for both teacher 
and study pupils. 


W. I. Early, Prin. Washington High School, 

Sioux Falls, 8. Dakota, 

This type is not desirable at all, because reci- 
tations should never be carried on where other 
pupils are studying. 

W. L. Coble, Principal High School, Elgin, J1- 
nois. 

It is too great a loss to have pupils reciting 
and others studying in the same room. If the 
recitations are as interesting as they should be 
the pupils find difficulty in going on with their 
studying. 


A. J. Burton, Prin. High School, Rock Island, 

Illinois. 

I do not approve of type B as I have found 
it impossible for students to do their best work 
in a room where recitations are in progress. A 
recitation of the socialized type calculated to 
arouse the interest of the dullest would not fur- 
nish a study room for students preparing class 
work of an entirely different nature. The hum 
of industry in this class would arouse the in- 
terest of the students who are not in the class, 
but are trying to prepare their other work. 

N. R. Crozier, Principal High School, Dallas, 

Texas. 

I regard type B as very unsatisfactory, be- 
cause of the abominable necessity of having 
pupils recite to a teacher in the front part of 
the room while other students are in the rear 
trying to study. This consumes nervous energy 
not only of the teacher but of the pupils as well. 
Frederick BE. Emmons, Prin, Battin High School, 

Elizabeth, N. J. 

Any type of building that provides for study 
halls in the room with instruction presupposes 
the inability of the teacher to interest the pupils 
in the subject under instruction. The teacher 
who, by his teaching, does not distract study 
pupils from the work of the class is not teaching 
his subject in such a way that the regular class 
pupils are receiving the requisite interest in their 
work. 


L. A. Mahoney, Superintendent City Schools, 

Moline, Illinois. 

Combining recitation and study rooms reduces 
efficiency both in recitation and study. It in- 
vites distractions for both groups, making teach- 
ing less effective. 


G. Walter Williams, Prin. High School, New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts. 

Type B with the combination study and recita- 
tion room I do not like. More efficient teaching 
can be done when a teacher has the class that 
she is teaching only. When the teacher’s time 
and attention is divided between the class recit- 
ing and a separate class studying the efficiency 
of the work done is lessened. 

(Concluded on Page 78) 
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Not until recent years has the janitor been 
accorded an important place in the school sys- 
tem. A decade ago almost any one was able to 
meet the requirements of sweeping and dusting 
our schoolrooms. It is only since the true rela- 
tion has been established between health and 
sanitation, environment and child growth, pure 
air and proper physical development that the 
janitor has been recognized as one demanding 
intelligence and some education. The sudden 
and unexpected transformation of the require- 
ments of janitors found a certain unprepared- 
ness to meet many of the common as well as 
many of the more scientific aspects of the situa- 
tion. It became evident that some training was 
needed in certain lines of activity to better qual- 
ify the janitorial service for the added responsi- 
bilities made necessary by the progress of events. 
To meet the exigencies of the times the schools 
of Highland Park along with some others, widely 
scattered, early in 1917 began to formulate some 
plan whereby the janitorial service might be 
raised to the very highest efficiency. 

Accordingly, the Superintendent of Schools, 
T. J. Knapp, appointed one of his ward princi- 
pals, the writer, to take charge of and develop 
the means of bringing to the janitors some of 
the needs that were most evident in the jani- 
torial service in the city as well as in many 
others. 

In order that this might be done effectively a 
short survey of thirty cities of Michigan and 
adjacent states was made relative to the prac- 
tices that prevailed among the janitors and their 
related activities. It is not necessary to give a 
detailed account of this survey any further than 
to include and set forth the deductions that were 
made and afterward used in the course of in- 
struction in the city. The principles determined 
and enunciated are set forth below: 


Principles and Standards for Janitors. 


1. The general regulation of all janitor duty 
shall be vested in the superintendent of schools. 
He in turn shall delegate large local and special 
power of regulation to the principals of the re- 
spective buildings. 

2. Women janitors are acceptable, necessary 
and: especially desirable in supplementing the 
work of the men. 

8. Oleaning and dusting should occur daily 
in all rooms. Mopping should be done when it 
seems necessary, but once a week should not be 
too frequent. The oiling of floors is unsanitary 
and no longer practiced in the best schools. 
Window cleaning should be done at definite 
times. Once a month is not too often to wash 
windows. 

4. The toilets need daily attention. Too 
much danger lurks in the neglected toilet to be 
overlooked in any detail. The seats should be 
washed daily with a disinfectant. 

5. Vacuum cleaners are a necessity and ful! 
use should be made of them. Dustdown is help- 
ful in buildings not equipped with vacuum 
cleaners. 


) Janitorial Supervision 
in Highland Park, 
Michigan, 1917-18 


Principal Charles W. Mickens, 
Highland Park 


6.- Brooms are not now used except for base- 
ments or similar places where the dirt is heavy. 
Feather dusters were long ago displaced by the 
oiled cloth. Fumigation as a _ precautionary 
measure is justifiable and necessary. 

7. The janitor should be prominent in exer- 
cising watchful care over the school grounds and 
school buildings. He is also an important factor 
when he assists in the management of the pupils 
under the direction of the principal. 

In June, 1917, after the survey had been made, 
a meeting of the janitors was called and the re- 
sults and the principles were placed before them 
in tangible form. The deductions that had been 
made indicated the method of procedure in their 
work and gave a hint of the conditions that 
needed some special attention on their part, in 
order that the janitors of Highland Park should 
merit the high salaries paid. 

To further elaborate the principles and deduc- 
tions already. established, it was planned to hold 
a series of meetings during the school year 
1917-18. The following programs indicate the 
nature and the scope of the meetings that were 
held. 

Janitors’ Conference, October 238, 1917, 
, o’clock at the High School. 

I. Some Elements of Promotion in Rank and 
in Salary—Supt. T. J. Knapp. 

II. The Chief Janitor’s Technical Knowledge 
Mr. Leonard. 

Suggestive: General Facts About the Heat- 
ing Plant. 
Economy of Firing and Stoking. 
Temperature, Thermostats and Ventilation. 
Humidifiers, Fan-systems, Vacuum Clean- 
ers, Motors. 
III. Standards of Work—Mr. Mickens. 
Janitors’ Conference, January 8, 1918. 
4 o'clock at the High School. 

I. Scientific Demonstration of Humidity and 
the Impurities of the Schoolroom—Mr. 
Altenburg. 

II. Uniformity, Use and Economy of Janitors’ 
Supplies—Mr. Mumford. 

III. Standardization—Mr. Mickens. 
Janitors’ Conference, April 16, 1918. 
6 o’clock at the High School. 
Self-serve Lunch and Program, 
i. The Janitor as a Moral Force, Relative to, 
a. The Management of High School Pupils 
—Mr. Prakken. 
b. The Management of Elementary Pupils 
—Mr. Down. 
ec. Civic Responsibility of the Janitor—Mr. 
Quackenbush. 
d. Playground Democracy and the Janitor 
—Mr. Atkinson. 

II. The Janitor and the 
the School. 

a. The Janitor or the Family 
Which?—Mr. McLaughlin. 

b. Foes of Good Health as Related to the 
Janitor—Mr. Everest. 

c. First Aids the Janitor Should Know— 
Mr. Beck. 


According to the schedule the first meeting 
was held and the topics of the program were pre- 
sented. 

The first topic was given in a forceful manner 
by Superintendent Knapp, who clearly showed 
how promotion in rank and salary may be 
Mr. Leonard then followed with a com- 


Health Conditions of 


Physician, 


secured. 
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prehensive and suggestive paper along the lines 
of the following syllabus: 


Technical Knowledge the Chief Janitor Should 
Possess. 

I. General facts about the heating plant. 

a. Kind of heating system and its operation. 

b. Relation of proper heating and ventilation 
to economy of operation. 

ce. Control of heating system so as to main- 
tain proper temperature. 

d. Engineer or janitor should be the expert 
in his building on the heating system there. 

II. Economy of firing and stoking. 

a. Instruction of firemen and sub-janitors in 
firing, banking, etc. 
b. Instruction 
cleaning, filling and testing of safety devices and 

in the mechanical devices used. 

ce. Know coal values and be able to advise the 
school board and superintendent in this matter. 

d. Know how much coal is being used in 
comparison with the space to be heated. 

e. Should maintain a standard of excellence 
in firing. 

III. Temperature, Thermostats and Ventila- 
tion. 

a. Understand the workings of thermometers 
and thermostats thoroly and test often for best 
results. 

b. Know the effect of heat and cold on the 
human body and mind and labor to obtain the 
best working conditions within the building. 

ce. Know relation of ventilation to health, 
contents of air in rooms, movements of currents 
in rooms, ete. 

d. Know thoroly dampers and regulating de- 
vices for ventilation, testing often to obtain 
better results. : 

e. Know effect of wind and other outside 
causes on ventilating currents. 

IV. Humidifiers, 
Cleaners and Motors. 

a. Know perfectly what 
especially relative humidity. 

b. Take readings daily at various hours in 
various places in the building to determine rela- 
tive humidity. 

ce. Know what effect too dry or too moist air 
has on the human body. 

d. Know when and how to use fan systems 
and. at what speed to turn the fans. 

e. Keep vacuum system in excellent order to 
get the best cleaning results, using proper tools 
to collect dust in all places without injury to 
furniture, equipment or decorations. 

f. Know something of the workings of elec- 
tric motors, especially as to overloading or heat- 
ing. Motors clean and dry and free from dust. 

V. Good service in any work is attained by 
testing and correcting and improving. Good 
service can come only by learning why and how 
things should be done and then striving for best 
possible results. Each school should be better 
ventilated each week, possibly. 

VI. (Co-operation with departments within 


in caring for boilers as to 


Fan System, Vacuum 


humidity means, 
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TABLE I. 
Work Standards and Time Units of one Janitor as Realized in the Highland Park Schools. 
i j ours 
Class of Work Quantity Ler eats breed 
Cleaning (Wood)— | | 
SEY dota bn bale e'e 68 16000 sq. ft. 7-8 Classrooms (Daily)............. 120 600 10 
CE oc aeeesedes Rg rr rt ee ee 60 300 | 5 
Extra Rooms—Lunch,| 
Se, ORG. . ssc coee’ Roe Oe, fe. CHERRY) ©. oc. cccccdveewsavetoas 18 1.5 
MOOMIDE <2. csscccees —  - SAR Lg eee ee eee 35 | 176 2.9 
Woodwork and Walls.| 900 sq. ft. (Weekly) .............0. cece cece 45 25 3.75 
Cleaning Porcelain— | | 
Toilet Bowls ........ gic. | > 2 Snr erase. 15 75 1.25 
Washbowls .......... | i PE SS. o> cc kak cata ke Bae aan 15 75 1.25 
0 a St Spee 6k 3 3 0's * 40-0 er eeban nes 2a 12 60 1 
Cleaning (Glass) ...... 1250 sq. ft. (Weekly), 4 windows daily.......... 60 | 300 5 
Daily Details—Dusting,| | 
Ie aE oes Ei as oc dain a anne esis eos ice in a 60 | 300 | 5 
CO , METLELI ETE CREF ee CEC 60 | 300 | 5 
Miscellaneous— | | 
OM Oe cs cctsanle sudbatwwens ee blensssse 666<0s<idneeeteee | *4 
| DOCRE PRUNE aac o's hc osc n es epee bas haven 500 2500 | 
One Man’s Work! | Total Hours, 5 Ga.......ccsscccedevccccccseses 84 412 | 
| - 
| ce a PEEP Eee eee ree ee 453% 
PE sshcaeedesoean 500,000 cu. ft., 3-4 boilers, L. P. fan. Daily con- 
| ONE, OO GOR. o's 566584 505s abuts 44 brs. 
i ape ie .../)000-8000 sq. ft. (care in summer compensated by 


less heating and a long vacation............ 


Walks in Winter....... |2000-3000 sq. ft. inside walk 


the school system which contain men who have 
made a thoro study of certain problems such as 
heat, humidity, light, electricity, etc., is certainly 
desirable not only from the standpoint of econ- 
omy, but it is also the natural solution of many 
problems. 

The next presentation covered a discussion of 
work and time units. From local data it was 
possible to present in fairly definite units the 
amount of work together with the time required 
for the completion of the different classes of 
janitor work. A tabulation of these results 
follows: (See Table I.) 


A Woman’s Work. 

Washing windows and glass inside. Cleaning 
woodwork. 

Washing porcelain except that pertaining to 
the boys’ toilets. 

Caring for the teachers’ room and the lunch 
room. 

Dusting desks, furniture and other similar 
work. 

Caring for the girls’ toilets and other details 
best done by women. 

Note: Much of the woman’s work lessens the 
work of the janitor. 
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The second program of the year was held ac- 
cording to the proposed plans. The first topic, 
“Scientific Demonstration of Humidity and the 
Impurities of the School Room,” was most ably 
presented and illustrated by Professor Altenburg 
at which time the use of the hygrometer and the 
anemometer was demonstrated and explained 
with very satisfactory results. The discussions 
made clearer the necessity of giving careful at- 
tention to humidity, supply of air, purity of the 
supply and the possibility of other injurious 
contamination of the schoolroom. 

Standardization was again briefly discussed by 
the author, who explained further the units of 
work and time standards shown on a previous 
page. (Table I.) 

Probably the most enjoyable program of the 
year was held on April 16, 1918. The usual plan 
of meeting at 4 P. M. was changed so as to admit 
of a self-serve lunch served at a nominal cost 
by the school, which preceded the talks indi- 
cated under the third program, previously re- 
ferred to. In addition to the benefits derived 
from a discussion of the assigned topics, there 
was afforded the added pleasure of social pleas- 
ure and participation. After an hour discussion 
of the assigned topics, certain members of the 
board of education, Messrs. Conely and Seeley, 
felicitated the corps of janitors upon their good 
work, loyalty and co-operation, after which the 
meeting adjourned for the year. The meetings 
were considered so beneficial that a further series 
was projected for 1918-19. 

The second part of this paper will discuss 
standards of janitorial work as determined by 
the study of conditioris in Highland Park and 
will present the efficiency and rating plan used 
for fixing salaries. 


(Concluded in February.) 


Diary of a Superintendent in a Small Town 


September 2. 

Was called out of bed at 5:40 this morning by 
a farmer nine miles in the country. He wanted 
to know “The names of the textbooks used in 
the high school.” He said they had decided late 
the evening before to send their daughter Alice, 
and he wanted to get her books and have her 
there on time. 

I arrived at the school building at 7:45. At 
this time several pupils were on the sidewalk in 
front of the building. 

Promptly at eight Mrs. Kirche, wife of a 
prominent citizen, and daughter, Pauline, came 
in. Pauline had failed in the sixth grade the 
year before and Mrs. Kirche had come to see 
what could be done. I promised to investigate 
carefully, look over the examination papers and 
advise her Wednesday and in the meantime 
Pauline could remain in the sixth grade. 
Pauline dropped a few tears, but her mother was 
reasonable and said my decision would be final. 

By 8:30—the ringing of the first bell—the 
high school boys had come to spank the fresh- 
men. I turned over all indoor problems to Mr. 
Jason and the grade principal, to watch the 
spanking. I suggested to one big football player 
whose paddle was out of all proportions, a place 
where he could secure an axe. 

This afternoon in the high school we had 
twenty instead of forty minute periods to test 
the entire program and to know our problems. 
There are 46 enrollments in biology, 38 in 
Caesar and 35 in domestic arts and I had 
planned for one section in each. 

September 8. 

A farmer brought in his boy, a big-boned, 
strong-jawed, steady eyed fellow, and, tho the 
boy had finished the eighth grade wants him to 
take it again. He said, “Marvin ain’t sure of 
hisself in figures.” I talked to the lad a few 
minutes, had him point out the parts of speech 
in a sentence or two in a newspaper on the desk 


and then asked him several questions about the 
room, papering, plastering, cubical contents, etc. 
Then I asked to try the boy in the high school. 
“T’ll turn him over to you; make him work” was 
the reply. 

Three high school teachers have called down 
Lillie Larson, freshman girl, daughter of a big 
farmer living close to town and then I had a 
talk. There were tears, promises, a request to 
get a drink, and smiles on return to the study 
hall. 

A big shortage in high school textbooks is 
reported. 

September 4. 

William Perry quits schoo] because he can- 
not take the course he wants. He failed last 
year in freshman English and algebra and this 
year wanted to take a regular sophomore course. 
William is a slow, thick lipped youth of 16, with 
few possibilities as a student. If he would work 
at anything, I would not try to get him back in 
school. 

Pauline Kirche came into the office this after- 
noon and we went over each one of her examina- 
tion papers and, at the close, she decided to stay 
in the sixth grade another year. 

I met an indignant parent on the street today. 
His only child, a girl in the first grade, was 
chased home the second day by a boy with a 
“nigger shooter” and he said he did not appre- 
ciate the action at all. I promised to investi- 
gate the next day. I wanted to say something 
about imagination in children but he was not in 
the proper frame of mind. 

September 6. 

I investigated about the little girl. She 
pointed out a small inoffensive boy in the third 
grade. He said he did not want to scare—was 
just having some fun. He showed me his 
shooter—a piece of rubber one-fourth inch wide 
which he wrapped round the first and second 
fingers of his left hand and then used pieces of 


fruit jar rubbers for ammunition because this 
didn’t sound in the schoolroom, 

Miss Childs, primary teacher, called my atten- 
tion this morning to a little fellow in her room 
who, she believes, is under age. 

“How old are you, Jerald?” 

“T’se six yea’s old.” 

Several questions were asked and to each 
smilingly, “I’se six yea’s old.” We called in a 
sister of 11 and she said, “I think he is 5 but 
Papa and Mamma say he is 6.” The teacher 
wrote a note asking for the place of birth of the 
boy and the name of the attending physician. 
He was not in school this afternoon. 

Bought two dozen chairs, three stools and two 
sewing machines of a local dealer today. The 
last adjustments were made in the high school 
program. 

September 9. 

Conservation starts many things. There are 
two parts to the ward schoolground—the play- 
ground and park immediately round the building 
and then a five acre tract to the rear. This 
school site was one of the prettiest in the state, 
located on a hill overlooking the town and many 
miles of beautiful farming country. Rich blue 
grass, shrubs and cedars were in front and a 
grove of elms and maples to the east. A year 
ago it was a delight to pass this building. Then 
someone suggested that this should be pastured. 
It would have been dangerous to say no. So 
bids were let last spring including the front 
ground. A widow who runs a semi-dairy got it, 
and the front yard is now as bare as a floor. 
Worse than this, “drippings” are under the 
giant strides, teeters, swings, trees and on the 
sidewalks. Mr. Hodges, the principal, had tele- 
phoned several times but the cows remained. 
The janitor, teachers and pupils are angry. I 
went to the president of the board and he dele- 
gated me to act. I then went to see Mrs. West 
and explained conditions. She said she had 
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rented it till November first and needed the pas- 
ture, and then in these times no one should 
complain. I told her I would try to get a re- 
duction in the rent, that we were going to take 
off the turn stiles and open the gates, they would 
stay open and that under these conditions she 
could take the matter to the board, to court or 
anywhere she pleased. Poor old soul, I feel 
sorry for her in her struggle to live. 

The seniors held their first class social tonight 
—in honor of Luther Armstrong, one of their 
number, who will go to a nearby college to enter 
the S. A. T. C. Hope the other classes will leave 
them alone. 

September 10. 

Mr. Hodges telephoned the cows were not on 
the grounds. 

No one bothered the seniors. 

A schoolman from a neighboring town made a 
visit. 

A drizzling rain has been falling all day. The 
hall ways this afternoon were stuffy with the 
smell of rubbers and wet from umbrellas. 


September 11. 
Acted as a judge at a county fair in a neigh- 
boring county seat today. 


September 12. 

I learn that Miss Malone, a high school 
teacher, is angry because Miss Ferguson was 
given $5 more per month than she receives. I 
look for this matter to cause trouble, as people 
in town are talking about it. 


September 13. 

Received a letter today from a big music 
house in a near by city stating that C. M. Har- 
ger had purchased music for the high school and 
$11.23 of the bill was unpaid. The letter also 
stated Mr. Harger could not be found and that 
since the high school had used the music, the 
school should assume the debt. A man by this 
name was bandmaster here for a time but was 
never in any way connected with the school. I 
have answered the house refusing to assume the 
debt. This is interesting, but will say nothing 
unless there are further developments. 

William Perry reenters school and takes part 
of the freshman work. 

Mr. Mills telephoned me about 5:30 this after- 
noon and said some boys had been throwing 
rocks at his barn and cow and that they had 
“sassed” his wife. I asked for the names of the 
boys or how they were dressed but he knew noth- 
ing. I promised to investigate Monday. I knew 
the grade boys were to have a football game in a 
pasture near this man’s house and I had an in- 
vitation to attend but had other engagements. 


September 16. 

Mrs. Mills telephoned not to do anything 
about the boys’ action Friday afternoon. She 
said she had talked to one or two neighbors and 
that the guilty ones were not in school. 

Jimmie Sullivan, first grade, at recess this 
morning fell off a giant stride and skinned his 
nose and elbows. The lad kept crying so long 
that his teacher, Miss Childs, sent him home. 
Mrs. Sullivan called me to the ’phone about the 
matter and said, incidentally, she was going to 
start a movement to take down the playground 
equipment since it was dangerous, and then cer- 
tain pupils got to use it more than others. I 
did not tell her, Jimmie was out of his place, 
that first graders were forbidden to use the 
strides. 

September 17. 

Miss Henry, the new grade principal, came to 
me in a dangerous frame of mind this afternoon. 
It has been unusually warm all day, and at noon 
and at the last recess all the grade children were 
unable to get a drink. I told her this had hap- 
pened before on warm days, that it was the cus- 
tom to allow pupils to secure drinks on such 
days between intermissions. That drinking 
fountain has never been satisfactory. It is the 
result of friction between a parent-teachers’ or- 
ganization and the board. It came about several 
years ago, my first year here. The school was 
then using buckets and cups and the janitor was 
carrying water from a private house a block 
away. The board had several times talked over 
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the matter. The city water was pumped out of 
a small muddy stream a mile from town and 
the science teacher, it seemed, took a delight in 
showing the specimens in the water thru the 
microscope, and at times, thru the Balopticon, 
to the science classes. It was actually dangerous 
so this could not be used. There was a well on 
the grounds but no one would drink from this 
as many years ago the school ground had been a 
cemetery. But the P.-T. meeting resolved that 
the board should act and named a committee to 
go before it. The board was in no frame of 
mind to receive dictation and especially from a 
group representing a faction in town opposed to 
them. There were “cuss words” round the table 
that evening, and then I was ordered to secure 
a one faucet drinking fountain. I started to 
tell them this would not serve at all times the 
hundreds of children, when one member sug- 
gested that “The Prof.” stay out of the trouble 
sinee those who had started the movement were 
doing it to embarrass the board. That old fac- 
tion in town still exists. On various town ques- 
tions, it is bitter. But we have the one faucet 
drinking fountain, the janitor still carries the 
water and with a liberal policy on warm days to- 
ward drinks between intermissions, it works 
fairly well. 

Miss Miles reports that Bessie Andrews is not 
doing satisfactory work in the second grade and 
wants authority to write Mrs. Andrews that un- 
less the child does better, will be placed in the 
first grade. I remember that the first grade 
teacher and I last spring had talked about the 
promotion of this child and, as the mother had 
been so insistent—her children being twins and 
the other had done good work, the child was 
allowed to pass. The note tho is written. 

September 18. 

Miss Motler heard today that one of the junior 
boys who entered from a nearby small town, is 
a regular tough—tried to break up the school 
there, led the pupils on a strike, etc. All his 
teachers in an informal discussion state his atti- 
tude has been perfect. It was thought best to 
give him a little extra attention. 

September 19. 

Was called down town this afternoon by Mr. 
Linacre, president of the board. Miss Malone, 
it seems, has made formal objection about her 
salary—that Miss Ferguson is receiving $5 a 
month more than she. She stated to him the 
unfairness of the matter—that she had been in 


the schools several years and now one was em- 
ployed for the first time and was receiving more 
than she. Mr. Linacre said she had been to see 
each member. 

Miss Motler wants Edsell Firstley dismissed 
from her history class. She says he is annoying 
others and is not learning a thing. Have ar- 
ranged for him to stay a day or two longer, and 
in the meantime I want to talk to his mother. 
She is an excellent woman but she certainly has 
some trifling boys. Mr. Jason says Miss Motler 
is too particular, that her normal training stu- 
dents are good ones and that she expects too 
much from the average boy. 

Miss Henry is more than pleased with the 
work of Frank Yaddington, well known as 
“Butch.” Last year he failed in the seventh 
grade, and this year he is leading his class. This 
afternoon | sent for him, told him what I had 
heard, gave him my congratulations and ex- 
pressed the wish he would keep up the gait as he 
had the ability if he would use it. Sut kind 
words and praise were too much for “Butch” 
who had been used to curses, blame and some- 
times blows. Big for his fourteen years, he 
cried. F 

September 20. 

Bessie Andrews, second grade, I understand, 
is doing no better work. I tried out the little 
girl this morning. She does not know her fig- 
ures—called 8 a 5 and wrote 7 for 4 on the 


board. She knew the story in reading but did 
not know the words. We sent her back to Miss 
Childs. 


While in Miss Burton’s room this afternoon, 
I happened to remember two or three things I 
wanted to write down so | took out my notebook 
and began to write. At the close of school Miss 
Burton came into the office and wanted to know 
what was the matter with the recitation this 
afternoon. I told her I was well pleased with 
her work and the response of the pupils. “Then, 
may I ask,” she replied, “what you were writing 
in your notebook?’ I had to admit my mind 
had wandered from her recitation to other school 
affairs and showed her what I had written. |] 
must watch. I am too careless about how others 
may think. 

September 21. 

Attended a conference of an executive com- 
mittee of the teachers’ association of this dis- 
trict in the nearby city today and came back 
with two or three extra jobs for the winter. 


September 23. 

Mrs. Andrews was waiting for me in the office 
at 8:30 this morning. 
plain about Bessie—that she is a good pupil, but 
is bashful, that is all that is the matter and we 
teachers ought to see it. She said she would not 
stand to have Bessie put back, that we did not 
tell her in time to help the child. Incidentally 
Mrs. Andrews gave me her opinions on educa- 
tion and the schools: that the teachers were not 
what they used to be; that they were teaching 
“foolisher” things each year; that the second 
reader was no good; that the school had no busi- 
ness teaching fairy stories, that the books were 
just full of these things and that the first reader 
had no sense in it. I weakened. I promised to 
give Bessie one more week in the second grade 
and, if she could not do the work, it was agreed 
by both she would take the first. Mrs. Andrews 
left in a good humor, but I fear 
do the work. 


She came she said to ex- 


Bessie can’t 


September 23. 

Shelby Russell, first grade, has the worst case 
of adenoids I have seen in many a month. I 
talked with the little fellow, and he knew two 
of the thirty odd words the first graders have 
had. I wrote a note to Mrs. Russell stating that 
Shelby was backward in his work and it was due, 
in our opinion, to adenoids and suggested a 
doctor’s examination and an operation. 

Received a letter from the chairman of the 
local advisory board appointing me to help reg- 
istrants fill out questionnaires. I reported at 
five this afternoon and agreed to come from four 
until six each afternoon and all day on Satur- 
days. I do not see how I shall dig thru from 
under all this work but suppose I shail. 














September 24. 

Visited the ward school today and found Mrs. 
Peters there. She was formerly from Massachu- 
setts, had spent a winter or two in California 
and is here for the present. When she came she 
asked that her boy be placed in the sixth grade 
—that they had lost the report card and then the 
“QOalifornia schools were so different anyway.” 
We tried him there but he could not carry the 
work, then to the fifth, but he could not hold his 
own. Then we put him in the fourth and the 
mother came. She explained she wanted him a 
grade ahead of his ability, otherwise he had so 
much idle time. I called out the youngster and 
proceeded to give him a trial in arithmetic, read- 
ing, etc. He is a bright 10 year old, but belongs 
in the fourth. He is showing signs of a hump- 
back due to too much reading and not enough 
good solid play. We had a long conversation— 
now and then about boys, and I believe she left 
satisfied. 

September 25. 

Miss Munster, high school teacher, came into 
the office this afternoon to tell me someone or 
ones had tied her sweater into as many knots as 
they could, and that she did not appreciate it 
at all and requested me to locate the guilty ones. 
She said she had mentioned the matter to Mr. 
Jason and he just laughed. I had to too, and so 
did she before she left the office. , 

Filled out a questionnaire for a section fore- 
man on the railroad this afternoon, and have 
done some thinking since. He is receiving $140 
a month, $1,680 a year. He had never been fur- 
ther than the sixth grade in school and had 
worked on a farm all his life till five years ago. 
A sixth grade education, five years experience 
and $1,680 annually, and mine a B. S. from a 
big university, a dozen years experience and a 
salary but little better. Wife and I had a long 
talk this evening. We recalled my struggle to 
get an education, how she had stayed at home 
alone two summers with her two babies that I 
might finish for my degree. “But,” said she, as 
the discussion closed, “you enjoy your work so 
much.” 

September 26. 

Mrs. Andrews was back again today. She sent 
word she wanted to see me at once and I cut my 
class short to see her. She wanted to know 
about Bessie. I told her she had not made the 
improvement and I felt it was best for the child 
to take the first again, but I could not convince 
the woman. She left stating she would take the 
matter to the board. But Bessie was transferred 
again to the first grade. 


September 27. 

Have had a number of telephone calls from 
parents and pupils asking to be excused to see a 
number of boys off for the training camps on 
the 9:48 train. The train schedule has been 
changed since last year when all who cared 
might go to the station before school time. I 
made arrangements for teachers to dismiss 
pupils who have relatives but to hold the rest. 
I suppose some overzealous citizen will suggest 
that the school is pro-German. 


Se ptembe r 80, 

Attended the regular board meeting tonight. 
I had a handful of bills to present and always 
feel uneasy till these are passed upon favorably. 
I know all are correct, all are for needed things 
but you can never tell when some member will 
raise an objection. Mrs. Andrews had asked to 
attend the meeting, was invited but failed to 
come. The board considered their part in the 
matter a joke, voted to leave the matter to the 
president and he at once delegated me to act 
with full authority. 

The board gave a $7 reduction on Mrs. West’s 
pasture bill. 

We met at eight and it was eleven before we 
adjourned. We talked of everything, occasion- 
ally of school affairs. I wanted their decision on 
a few non-resident cases, from whom I had been 
having trouble collecting tuition, their decision 
on a rigid enforcement of the compulsory at- 
tendance law, on teaching on every other Satur- 
day and during the holidays. No definite action 
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was taken but I was told to handle matters the 
best I could and they would help me out. 
October 1. 

Had to move the sewing room this morning. 
Beulah Henderson entered school today and 
wanted sewing and she proved to be the last 
straw. Miss Bechtell, the sewing instructor, 
who seldom asks for anything or has a com- 
plaint, asked for a larger room and she needed it 
too with over 30 in this class. She was given 
one of the largest rooms in the building. Misses 
Motler and Ferguson were not pleased at all as 
they claim discipline is much more difficult 
round the tables than with the desks. 

Some grade boys, ward school, had a fight on 
their way home at noon. John German was 
whipped by Forest Firstley, Jimmie Hinds, 
Moses Barr and others. I was at the school this 
afternoon and learned the details. It seems the 
boys called John, “Crown Prince,” “Kaiser” and 
other unpopular names and then John said some- 
thing and the boys to be patriotic whipped him. 
Mr. Hodges punished the boys and then made 
a short talk. “From all indications,” said he, 
“you are unthinking little cowards. Our sol- 
diers would be ashamed of you—five or six to 
jump on one. This boy can’t help it because his 
name is German.” 

October 3. 

Miss Miles reported this mornjng at recess she 
believed certain pupils in her room had head 
lice. A mother who has a little girl in that 
room had told her to investigate and she did in 
the reading class this morning and she thought 
she saw them. I told her to send in the suspects 
when school convened and in a few minutes 
come in herself. In the meantime I secured a 
magnifying glass from the physics laboratory. 
Two little girls, sisters, Susie and Carrie Mulli- 
gan came in, poorly dressed and dirty. They 
are living with a great aunt, Mrs. McCrosky, an 
old lady nearly blind and in poverty. I told 
them our intentions and the youngest between 
sobs said, “Left all alone, father dead, mother 
dead, grandma dead, no one cares for me.” I 
looked at. Miss Miles and there were tears in her 
eyes. She too had been reared an orphan. She 
stepped to the window for a few moments and 
then returned to the examination. The lice and 
nits were there in numbers. I telephoned the 
school physician to fix up a remedy and sent a 
boy after it. I told the little girls how to use it 
and also wrote it down for them: 

1. Use the mixture twice daily, rubbing it 
well into the scalp. 

2. Then wash the head thoroly. 

3. Boil the combs each day. 

4. Change the bed linen. 

They were told they would have to stay at 
homé till these creepers were gone. Again the 
smaller one spoke, “We ain’t the only ones.” 
“Who are the others, dear?” asked Miss Miles, 
and the girl named Opal Grace in another room. 
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Susie and Carrie were sent home and Opal came 
in. I told her I had heard a story about her but 
I did not believe it—that she had lice. She 
cried, declared it was not true and the examina- 
tion verified it. 

October 4. 


An old lady was waiting in the office for me 
this morning. I did not know her and she did 
not introduce herself but I knew there was 
trouble ahead. 

“What made you say my bed clothes was 
dirty ?” 

“T beg your pardon, Madam, I do not even 
know you, but am sure I said nothing about 
you.” 

“T’m the one that looks after them girls you 
sent home yesterday and you wrote for me to 
change my bed clothes and this is the first time 
in all my life anyone ever told me my bed clothes 
was dirty.” 

I understood now. I tried to explain the 
danger from the lice. I was sure, I told her, she 
was doing the best she could. Her anger cooled. 
She told me how much care and worry the chil- 
dren were and the poor old soul felt she was 
doing a Christian work in giving them a home. 

At recess this morning, Miss Jadwin, Opal’s 
teacher, sent for me. She showed me a note 
Mrs. Grace had written accusing her of report- 
ing to me that Opal had lice. The note was 
severe not only on the charge mentioned above 
but suggestive of moral mistakes Miss Jadwin 
had made. “And to think,” said Miss Jadwin, 
“T did not know a thing about it.” I promised 
to write Mrs. Grace. 


October 7. 


Have been asked a number of times today if 
the schools were going to close. _The city dailies 
are full about influenza and pupils and parents 
are getting excited. Have issued an order for 
teachers to be on guard closer thah usual against 
illness. Also asked each to use the government 
pamphlet, giving history of disease, how pre- 
vented, how communicated, symptoms and care 
of the patient and after this lesson to taboo all 
influenza talk. 

October 8. 


Mrs. Caldwell who lives a block or two away 
from the school building telephoned in that 
some boys were taking her apples on their way 
to and from school. She does not know who it 
is so I suppose I shall make a general order 
about this orchard. 

October 9. 

Each year pupils of the preceding year leave 
a few books in the building. If these are not 
claimed after a time, they are given to children 
who need them. A day or two ago Miss Miles 
gave Jesse Burns a third reader. She received 
the following note today: 

Miss Miles 

You take that book you bought jes and go 
strate to hell with it i have got the money to 
buy my childrens books this aint Hudsons (the 
town’s well known poor people) you are running 
over if you want anything for them boys -to 
play with pleas send me a note of it and dont 
get to smart for a long while yet if you pleas 

Mrs Burns 
October 10. 

School was closed this afternoon by order of 
the board of health, for an indefinite period— 
influenza. Pupils were told they would be ad- 
vised of the reopening thru bulletins in the post- 
office and elsewhere and the non-residents thru 
the various telephone centrals in this section. 
We can start again with 24 hours’ notice. 

Self Sacrificing. 

War-time ideas and catchwords reach into 
every detail of our existence. An Illinois super- 
intendent recently illustrated this fact in relat- 
ing an incident to show how children have 
caught the spirit of self-sacrifice awakened by 
the war. It was necessary to punish a group of 
boys who had repeatedly used bad language. 
After a lecture, the superintendent said, “Now, 
boys, which of you shall I whip first?’ One 
little fellow immediately stepped forward, and 
said: “Here, take me first, I’m no slacker.” 
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A Type of High School Administration 


Otto W. Haisley, Niles, Mich. 


Our city has a population of about seven 
thousand people. In our senior high school, we 
have ‘about 215 pupils while in our junior high 
school, we have an enrollment of 200. All are 
housed in one building. Our high school build- 
ing has one large session room which is used by 
the pupils of the senior high school at the begin- 
ning of the morning and afternoon sessions. At 
this time the junior high school pupils use small 
session rooms. All the pupils use the large ses- 
sion room as a study room. 

Last stimmer, we suffered the common fate of 
most school systems in having many of our 
teachers resign. Among the positions that 
seemed difficult to fill was that of the high school 
principalship. This was filled three or four 
times during the summer but each time some- 
thing happened which left us without a prin- 
cipal. 

After the refusal of the last man to come be- 
cause of his inability to obtain proper housing 
for his family, we decided that as a part of the 
general scheme to conserve man power during 
war time, we would try to get along without a 
principal. Not only would this release the ser- 
vices of one man, but it would release us from 
paying a full-sized salary, which money was 
badly needed in other departments of the school 
system due to a large increase in attendance. 

How the Clerical Work is Handled. 

The experience which many cities of seven 
thousand people have had with their principals 
goes to prove that the principals too often are 
little more than high priced clerks who have 
been charged with the discipline of the school. 
Many of them while graduates of colleges and 
universities have paid little attention to the 
professional side of their job. ‘This is not a 
criticism of any particular principal. It is 
rather a criticism of a system which will permit 
prospective high school teachers and principals 
to take positions before they have prepared them- 
selves for the particular positions they fill. Too 
many teachers rest content in a belief that a 
knowledge of their subject is sufficient. 

The task then that confronted us was to organ- 
ize our system to take care of the clerical and 
disciplinarian duties formerly assumed by the 
principal. 

Most systems the size of this have a clerk who 
takes care of the routine matters in the office of 
the superintendent, but our board of education, 
while a most liberal board, has never been 
brought to see that a clerk is a prime essential. 
As a matter of fact, the writer himself is not 
convinced of this for a system of this size when 
the office of the superintendent is next to a large 
and thriving commercial] department which has 
all too little opportunity to give its pupils prac- 
tical office work. 

In this emergency, the commercial teacher was 
called in consultation and it was soon arranged 
that pupils enrolled in the office-training class 
in the high school should look after all the rou- 
tine matters in the office as a part of their train- 
ing. At all times of the day, some pupil in this 
course is in the office and at this time works on 
records, answers telephone calls, takes letter dic- 
tation and performs such other duties as usually 
fall to the lot of a regularly employed office 


girl. 
It is true that the superintendent has to give 


more explicit direction and inspect the work 
more carefully than would be necessary in the 
ease of a regular office girl, but’ since this con- 
stitutes a regular part of a pupil’s school work, 
one can charge it to expense for instruction and 
retain a clear‘conscience. The pupils doing this 


work are marked on the efficiency of their work 
in the office, and it constitutes a part of their 
semester grade. It is in this way that we take 
care of the major portion of the clerical work 
done by the principal of the high school as well 
as the routine matters of the superintendent’s 
office. 

The Nature and Function of the “Advisories.” 

The next question was how we should look 
after the disciplinarian problems of the principal 
and the other small matters that come up in 
every high school and are referred to the prin- 
cipal for decision. 

The senior high school is divided into eight 
sections or “advisories” gbout equal in size. 
Each of the advisories contain members of the 
four classes in school. Each group is placed 
under a different teacher who acts as adviser for 
that group as long as she remains a part of the 
teaching corps. A pupil entering school is as- 
signed to an advisory where he remains as long 
as he is a member of the institution, unless 
there appears some very good reason why a 
change is necessary. 

Each day a twenty minute period is set aside 
when the adviser meets her group alone. She 
may use this period in any way that may appear 
to advance the interest of the pupil or the wel- 
fare of the school. They may discuss some plan 
for school betterment; a more effective way to 
promote the sale of thrift stamps; the issues in 
the city election; the war; good etiquette; 
health; or ideals of scholarship. The period may 
be devoted to some good music on the victrola, 
selected by some music lover in the advisory. 
Some poetry or some prose selection may be read 
either by teacher or pupils. Some member of 
the advisory may be called upon to reproduce 
some especially noteworthy production given in 
some class in school. They may plan for a 
marshmallow roast or skating party. The ad- 
viser may desire to take the period to explain 
some new movement about to be launched 
whether it be junior red cross or student self 
government. If examination time is approach- 
ing, the group may want to use the time to pre- 
pare for that ordeal. 

Influence of the Adviser. 

The group is small enough so that there is 
much opportunity for personal work, and each 
pupil has opportunity to give expression to his 
own ideas about anything under discussion. In 
fact he is encouraged to do this. The socialized 
group idea is carried to the limit and the fact 
that the group is a continuous one makes this 
possible. Our experience has been that where 
the attitude of the teacher is right, the pupils 
take the advisory very seriously. Under the 
guidance of a wise teacher high standards are 
set and the pupils strive hard to live up to these. 
A powerful force is at work when new pupils 
catch the spirit of the advisory and are initiated 
into traditions of this kind. 

Viewed from another angle, this is the ward 
politics idea carried into the schoolroom. The 
adviser is the political henchman of the indi- 
vidual who is at the head of the school system 
and who is responsible for its conduct. The 
pupil is the voter. It is the voter whom we de- 
sire to influence and control. We have the or- 
ganization to put anything across that we de- 
sire. We must make our appeal to the adviser. 
We must make her believe in it—the other will 
follow. Under many types of high school organ- 
ization, the influence of the administrator is felt 
to the extent to which he may come in personal 
contact with the individuals of his school. In 
working thru an organization of this kind, he 


greatly extends this influence by a system de- 
signed for that very purpose and one that will 
reach every individual in the school. 

It is this system that has enabled us to run 
our high school without a principal. In fact we 
have eight principals, with the superintendent 
acting as the unifying element. Eight teachers 
are given a very definite job, more or less admin 
istrative in character, giving them opportunity 
to use all their initiative and full play for their 
individuality. Last fall when the new pupils 
entered the high school, they were immediately 
assigned to advisers who advised with them with 
respect to their course of study and classified 
them. This was a task formerly performed by 
the principal. School was going full blast the 
second day. We have great freedom in the 
choice of subjects and we have found some 
classifications since which seem to display bad 
judgment in the subjects taken but on the whole 
it has worked out remarkably well. The writer 
is quite positive that there is considerably less 
damage done by this method than if we laid 
down a uniform course of study for all. 


Special Duties of Advisers. 

The adviser keeps the record of attendance 
for her group and makes a repert to the super- 
intendent at the end of every four weeks on a 
specially prepared form. This is light work 
when divided among eight teachers. Reports 
are sent to the parents every six weeks. The 
class teacher reports the grade of the pupil to 
the adviser on a prepared form. The adviser 
records the same on the report to the parent and 
also on an annual report which at the end of the 
year is placed on file in the superintendent’s 
office. 

“very week the class teachers report to the 
proper adviser each pupil whose work is failing 
or near the failing mark. The adviser then takes 
the matter up with the pupil, and with the par- 
ent of the pupil if necessary, and such steps are 
taken as will enable the pupil to bring his work 
upto the required standard. It is very remark- 
able how the pupils look forward to the day when 
the “blue slips” are handed in and how pleased 
they are to find none for them. When no mem- 
ber of an advisory has been reported, there is 
always occasion for general rejoicing by that 
advisory and there is not a little bit of boasting 
on the outside. A pupil who insists on getting 
“blue slips” incurs to a remarkable degree the 
wrath of his fellows, which is as it should be 
for this is the most effective remedy. After the 
grades for each six weeks’ report are in, a gen- 
eral scholarship report by advisories is made out, 
and posted on the bulletin board. This enables 
the pupils to compare the work of their own ad 
visory with that of the others. This not only 
has a wholesome effect upon their scholastic 
efforts but it tends to develop group spirit and 
to the degree that we can develop group spirit, 
properly controlled as it is, to that degree are we 
going to handle easily and quickly those prob- 
lems of a high school that cause the principal’s 
hair to turn gray and fall out. 


Disciplinary Problems. 

All minor misdemeanors go first to the ad- 
viser. She probably has visited the parent of the 
pupil and has the parent’s viewpoint and the 
parent’s attitude toward the offspring and to- 
ward the school. She, because of a more inti- 
mate knowledge of all conditions, is better able 
to handle the situation than anyone else. She 
because of her relation to the advisory can make 
appeals to the pupil not possible for any other 
teacher. At the same time that she is disposing 
of a case of this kind, she is increasing her own 
knowledge of human nature and gaining a facil- 
ity for handling “situations” which makes the 
occasions fewer when it is necessary to call the 

(Concluded on Page 77) 
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SOME WESTERN SCHOOLHOUSES 


Recent School Work of Messrs. Mountjoy, French and Frewen, 


Two facts invariably impress the eastern 
schoolman who visits the western mountain and 
coast states for the first time. Whatever pre- 
conceived notions he may have brought with him 
from east of the Mississippi, he is certain to be 
pleased with the high standards of education 
and the completeness of the school curricula as 
he finds them in every state. With few excep- 
tions too, he soon realizes that the physical 
plant in the form of buildings and equipment is 
provided with a degree of completeness and ex- 
eellence that permits of no criticism. The spirit 
and energy of the people are expressed in their 
educational systems as much as they are found 
in the industrial, agricultural and commercial! 
enterprises which have grown to enormous pro 
portions in a few generations. 

The excellence of western school buildings as 
it reveals itself to the casual eastern observer 
results from a combination of originality, or 
shall we say the daring to try out any idea that 
promises results, and the frank adoption and 
adaptation of the best thought that has come 
out of the east. 


variably have the courage to do what appeals to 


For the western architects in- 


them without regard for precedent, and they are 
not hampered by traditions and prejudives im- 
posed upon them as a deterrent by members of 
Again, they 
are not slow to realize the merit of a scheme or 


school boards and superintendents. 


type of school and to use the fundamental prin- 
ciples in the problems which they are solving. 
The following pages contain illustrations and 
plans of schoolhouses erected recently in Colo- 
rado by one firm of architects. The buildings 
appeal to us as expressing a thoro knowledge of 
educational requirements of the best kind and a 
freedom and straight-forwardness not excelled 
by the best in school work. Some of the smaller 


Architects, Denver, Colo. 


work is entirely a departure from traditional 
types of plans, but all of the structures indicate 
an appreciation of the need for standard units 
and of economy in combining these units. It is 
this latter factor that makes the buildings espe- 
cially meritorious in that they have an extremely 
low cubic content. The need of future enlarge- 
ment has been sacrificed in no case in favor of 
too compact arrangement. 


Intermediate High School at Rocky Ford, Colo. 
In this instance the architects were called 
upon to increase the capacity of an existing high 


school building and to adjust the same to the 
requirements of an intermediate high school. 
The existing building consisted of two stories 
and a basement, the latter being well out of the 
ground. The first floor contained-four class- 
rooms and a large center hall, while the second 
floor was used as an auditorium. The class- 
rooms received light from two sides and thru 
very narrow windows, separated by wide piers. 
The design of the exterior had no particular 
merit, but at the same time was very preten- 
tious. 











AUDITORIUM, ROCKY FORD INTERMEDIATE HIGH SCHOOL, ROCKY FORD, COLO. 
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FLOOR PLANS, INTERMEDIATE HIGH SCHOOL, ROCKY FORD, COLO SCHOOL BUILDING, KOEN, COLO. (See opposite page.) 








The first thought of the designer was to tear 
down the old building and start with a clean 
slate. But after recalling the public sentiment 
against the destruction of existing school build- 
ings, this idea was abandoned. A little study 
revealed the fact that the area occupied by the 
existing building was sufficient to provide a seat- 
ing capacity for about 600 people, which was the 
required capacity for the auditorium in the pro- 
posed new building. With this as a starting 





point, the new building was designed around the 
old one. 





The old building was gutted, leaving only the 
walls and the roof. Inside of this shell was 
placed the auditorium, with the gymnasium 
above. The corridors, classrooms, laboratories, 
ete., were arranged around the outside of this 
shell, so that it is completely concealed on all 
sides, except the rear. 

The auditorium is so arranged that it can be 
used without opening up the entire school, is 
entirely surrounded by brick walls and is pro- 
vided with emergency exits, opening directly to 





the outdoors. The floor is of cement; it is level 
with the floor of the corridor at the rear and has 
a stepped incline to the stage, laid out in ac- 
cordance with sight lines from all the rows of 
seats. The interior walls in the auditorium are 
finished in imitation Kaenstone. 

The drafting room, on the first floor, which is 
separated from the manual training room by a 
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GRADE SCHOOL DIST. NO. 31, LINCOLN CO., ARRIBA, COLO. 
Messrs. Mountjoy, French and Frewen, Architects, Denver, Colo 
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of the same instructor. This room accommo- 
, dates six pupils, while the manual training room 
oy accommodates 24. 


The lunch room may appear small for the size 
of the building, but the majority of the pupils 
are able to go home for their lunch, and this 
room is provided only for those few who come 
from greater distances. 


a manual training work and is under the direction 























The classrooms seat 35 pupils each and are 
provided with coat rooms, which are entered 
from the classrooms only. The recitation rooms 
seat 25 pupils each and the study rooms 55. One 
of these study rooms is so designed that it can 
be used as an over-flow classroom, in case the 
necessity arises. All classrooms and recitation 
rooms receive daylight either from the east or 
the west. The window glass area in all cases 
equals about 25 per cent of the floor area. 
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SCHOOL BUILDING, KOEN, COLO. The floors I te d T i 
Messrs. Mountjoy, French and Frewen, Architects, Denver, Colo é@ noors are a quarter-sawe exas pine 
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GRADE SCHOOL, DIST. NO. 6, OTERO CO, NEAR FOWLI R, COLO. (See page 39) 
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FLOOR PLAN OF SCHOOL NEAR 
with a narrow face and sanitary cove base. The 
wood trim is eliminated on all windows and on 
the corridor side of all doors. The windows are 
provided with adjustable roller shades, the roller 
operating up and down on the window stop. 
The lecture room on the third floor is equipped 
With elevated seats and a demonstration table. 
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It is located between the chemical and physical 
laboratory and the agricultural and biological! 
laboratory, and‘ is used by the instructors in 
charge of each of these laboratories. 

The chemical laboratory 
equipped with chemistry tables, physics tables, 
chemical hoods, a balance room, a dark room and 


and physical is 











BASEMENT 
BUILDING DISTRICT NUMBER 1 FOWLER CoLorano ! 
DENVER COLORADO 


PLAN 


a supply room. The agricultural and biological 
laboratory is provided with a work room, a store- 
room and a growing-room. The latter is sepa- 
rated from the laboratory by a glass partition 
and receives sunlight thru a large window in the 
south wall. 

The cooking room is equipped with modern 
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ONE ROOM SCHOOL HOUSE 
To BE BUILT OF ADOBE 
MountJoy FRENCH 4 FREWEN - ARCHITECTS. DENVER. COLORADO. 
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ne-room School to be built of adobe. 
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FIRST FLOORPLAN 


, This school was designed by Messrs. Mountjoy, French and Frewen, Architects, for Mr. 8. 8. Phillips, 
Superintendent of Schools, Otero County, Colo., and used by him in an educational campaign for “better 


schools’’ in the rural districts. 

gas stove cooking tables for twenty pupils, a 
demonstration table, a supply cabinet, a wall 
case, a gas range and a coal range, two domestic 
science sinks, one kitchen sink, a model room 
and a small pantry. The model room is located 
between the cooking room and the sewing room 
and can be entered from either. The sewing 


room is provided with the regulation equipment. 
The gymnasium is on the third floor, above the 
auditorium. 


Tt is provided with shower bath 





13, OTERO CO., SWINK, COLO 
Mountjoy, French and Frewen, Architects, Denver, Colo. 


BASEMENT PLAN 


rooms for girls and boys. ‘These rooms have 
cement floor and modern plumbing equipment. 
Above the shower rooms and connected with the 
same by iron stairs are dressing and locker 
rooms for girls and boys. shower 
bathroom opens directly on the exterior iron 
staircase, which serves as a fire escape, making 
it possible for football and baseball teams to use 
the shower baths without going thru the build- 
ing. A spectators’ gallery is provided across the 


The boys’ 
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south side of the gymnasium, and the space 
underneath this gallery is utilized as general 
locker rooms. 

All corridors and stair halls are fireproof; 
they are surrounded by brick walls and have 
reinforced concrete floors and steps. The cement 
floor in the corridors finishes against the wall 
with a four-inch cove cement base. The space 
between the coves on either side of the corridor 
is covered with battleship linoleum, which is set 


42 


in a cincture in the cement floor, making the 
surface of the linoleum continuous with that 
of the cement base. 

The cement steps of the stairs are equipped 
with Mason safety treads. The balustrades are 
solid and finished in hard plaster, with a wood 
hand-rail. The stairs are shut off from the cor- 
ridors with smoke stops, built of heavy sheet 
metal and wire glass. 

The building is heated and ventilated by a 
forced-draft system. The exterior is finished in 
red brick, with trimmings of cast white cement. 
The woodwork is painted to match the trim- 
mings. The building is equipped with a local 
telephone system, a clock system and a bell 
system. 

The Fowler, Akron and Arriba Schools. 

What has been-said about the detail of the 
Rocky Ford school also applies to the Intermedi- 
ate High School at Fowler and the grade schools 
at Akron and Arriba, except that in some cases 
the corridors are not fireproofed and the build 
ings are heated by direct-indirect radiation. In 
the latter case the fresh air is taken in under the 
classroom Windows and exhausts thru the coat- 
room into a vent stack passing out thru the roof. 

All of these schools have been designed so as 
to permit of future extensions without destroy- 
ing the utility of the present building of the 
future exterior appearance. In the case of the 
grade school at Arriba, provisions are made not 
only for additional classrooms on the east and 
west, but the construction is heavy enough to 
carry an additional story. Im case this is done 
the room now utilized as a combination audi- 
torium and gymnasium will become an auditor- 
ium with an inclined floor, the rear of which will 
be level with and open into the corridor. The 
gallery will remain on a level with the second 
floor corridor arid the gymnasium will be placed 
on the third floor. 

A Socialized Rural School. 

The school of District No. 6, located near 
Fowler, Colorado, was designed to meet the 
needs of the rural district in which it is located. 
It has two standard classrooms, seating 35 
pupils, and one larger classroom, seating 42 
pupils. There is also a small library. The base- 
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ment is divided into two parts. One contains a 
manual training room, boys’ toilet and heating 
plant; the other, domestic science room and a 
girls’ toilet. The auditorium is intended as 
much for the use of the citizens of the commun- 
ity as it is for the use of the pupils. This type 
of building, altho slightly more expensive than 
the customary flat-roofed, oblong type, is decid- 
edly more pleasing in appearance, especially 
when it stands, as most such schools do, in the 
open prairie. 

The school at Koen, Colorado, is attended by 
the children of the employes of the Beet-Sugar 
Refinery located there, and the auditorium is for 
the use of the parents as well as the children. 
The basement provides a manual training room, 
domestic science room, toilets and heating plant. 

The general working arrangement of this 
school is very satisfactory and the exterior ap- 
pearance very pleasing. 

The school for District No. 22, located near 
Rocky Ford, Colorado, is a very satisfactory 
type of two-room school. The east classroom 
and the library can easily be converted into a 
temporary assembly room. 

A Remodeled School. 

The school at Swink, Colorado, is a good ex- 
ample of what can be done in the way of bring- 
ing an antiquated school building up to modern 
requirements. The old school consisted of a 
two-story building, with two classrooms on each 
floor, insufficiently lighted, and no provision for 
coats and hats except in the main entrance hall. 
By building an addition, covering an area equal 
to two classrooms, adding four coat rooms and 
re-building two window openings, the capacity 
was increased to four classrooms, two recitation 
rooms, an assembly room, a small library, a 
domestic science room and a manual training 
room. 

The school at La Salle, Colorado, is interest- 
ing because the boiler and coal rooms are placed 
outside of the school building and are made fire- 
proof. During the past summer fifty tons of 
coal took fire in this coal room from spontan- 
eous combustion and burned for about fifteen 
hours before the fire was discovered. There was 
no damage to anything except the coal. 


School Administration Thru Community Centers 


Evelyn Spencer, County School Superintendent, Island County, Washington 


The community center organization makes a 
good basis for school administration from the 
office of county school superintendent as it does 
away with much detailed clerical work and thus 
gives more time for special educational work of 
the county. 

A community center is a group of schools so 
located that the people of each local community 
ean easily reach a central point. This is usually 
the schoolhouse in the group which has the best 
facilities for community meeting. The principal 
of this school is appointed Community Center 
Leader. 

All communications from  superintendent’s 
office concerning community effort are addressed 
to the community center leaders. These leaders 
in turn communicate with the teachers in their 
community center and the teachers send the 
message into the homes thru the pupils. 


All local districts have their own special work, 
such as spelling and declamation contests, social 
and patriotic meetings, and school fairs, but the 
work of each school is directly related to the 
community center. 

In the spelling contest the best spellers of 
each school in the community center compete at 
the community center spelling contest and the 
best winners of the community center contest 


compete at the county spelling contest. Decla- 
mation and school fair contests are conducted in 
the same manner. 

While one small school can not afford the ex- 
pense of a lecture course, it is possible to plan 
for a lecture course in reach of all the people of 
a community center. The county school super- 
intendent, therefore, arranges a lecture circuit 
which includes all community centers of the 
county. The leader of each community center 
attends to plans and announcements for his 
center. 

Meetings of teachers and directors to which 
the public is invited are held occasionally at 
community centers and here is the great oppor- 
tunity for discussion of school plans, school 
finances, consolidation and many other topics 
intimately related to community school work. 

By means of reports from community center 
leaders, the superintendent is able to keep in 
touch with general school and community activi- 
ties. Frequent conferences are held with com- 
munity center leaders concerning community 
work, school needs, and work of teachers in the 
schools of the community center. 

Thus besides the elimination of much clerical 
work, the educational system of the county is 
strengthened by means of the community center 


organization. 


The sketches for the school at Roggen, Colo- 
rado, present an interesting type of two-room 
school. In the actual building, the auditorium 
was placed above the classrooms, under a steep- 
pitched roof, and the basement was eliminated. 
Two furnaces were installed, one in the west 
corner and the other in the east corner of the 
front of the building. The toilets are located 
on the landing of the stairs, half way between 
the first and second floor, and above these, on 
mezzanine balconies, accessible from the second 
floor corridor, were placed, on one side the 
kitchen, and on the other a room which can be 
used either as an office or a library. 

Interesting Rural Schools. 

The plans for the one-room school designed 
for Mr. S. S. Phillips, county superintendent of 
schools of Otero County, Colorado, were used by 
him in an educational campaign among the 
school boards in his district, in the interest of 
better and more suitable school buildings in the 
rural communities. The assembly hall, with its 
kitchen, is intended for the use of the citizens 
and can be entered without opening or disturb- 
ing the classroom. Two closets have been placed 
in the wall, behind the teacher’s desk. One of 
these is intended for books, and the other accom- 
modates a victrola and a stock of records. 

A one-room adobe school was designed to meet 
the requirements of certain school districts in 
Southwestern Colorado and adjoining states, 
where the amount of money available is not suf- 
ficient to erect a brick building. In many of 
these districts adobe is available on or near the 
site of the school, and unskilled labor is plenti- 
ful. Climatic conditions are such that this 
material will stand indefinitely. A simple build- 
ing ean be built of adobe for less money than 
in any other material. It is warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer than either the average 
brick or frame building, and if properly handled, 
can be made very artistic. 


THE TEACHER’S EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 
Susan B. Dinsmore, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Often have I heard a teacher say that she 
could not live on her salary and turned around 
to hear someone else say that teachers are so 
highly paid that they ought to be able to save 
lots of money. These very opposite points of 
view set me to thinking, then observing and in- 
vestigating. My conclusion is that while teach- 
ers’ salaries are larger than those received by 
women in other lines of work and than those 
paid many classes of men workers, on the other 
hand, they are a small income on the investment 
of preparation which professional teachers have 
made and the responsibility which their work 
bears. 

But whether one’s income is large or small, it 
is wise to “spend a little less than you earn.” 
An investigation of the expense accounts of 
many teachers warrants the conclusion that a 
very large majority of professional teachers are 
managing their incomes like ignorant workmen, 
instead of in the intelligent way that every edu- 
cated person should. 

Téachers with whom I talked ranged from the 
woman who spends ahead of her income and 
pays her bills when she receives her salary— 
often finding that there are still bills left when 
the last dollar of the salary is gone—to the 
thrifty little Puritan who keeps a careful memo- 
randum and weighs the value of every cent. 

That those near the former of these classes 
may reach the ideal state of the latter class, I 
worked out a system of accounts and lest some- 
one should say it was impractical, or took too 
much time, for a period of five years I, a busy 
teacher like the rest, have faithfully kept my 
accounts and found the results more than satis- 
factory. The time used is never missed. The 
mathematics and energy required are not suffi- 
ciently great to tax the strength of even the 
most overworked teacher. The satisfaction of 
knowing where you stand financially, and of 
having at the end of the year a much larger 

(Concluded on Paage 64) 
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RECORD CONTROL 


William Wiener, Principal, Central Commercial and Manual Training High School, 


School administration involves among its well 
known elements and ideals, the making of rec 
ords by under- 


stood by the lay mind of parents and applied by 


methods which can readily be 


educational administrators in the reduction to 
a minimum of the teacher’s clerical duties. The 
teacher as a rule is not clerically minded or edu 
cated in the work of the clerk. Hence it is 
never even assumed by administrators that cler 
ical training or ability is a part of the teacher’s 
qualifications. It was for this reason found 
desirable in Central High School to have as far 
as possible teachers teach and several competent 
clesks do the general clerical work of the school. 
The teacher does the work which as an instructor 
he is prepared to do, while the clerks do the 
tasks for which they have been trained. Thus 
real efficiency is obtained from the teacher who 
is not burdened with clerical duties. A general 
effort should be made by all administrators to 
rclieve teachers from clerical work of all kinds. 
This relief will truly secure the much desired 
With the idea of relief from 
clerical work for the teachers with its resultant 
teaching efficiency and with the thought of com 
plete control of records, the forms shown in this 
article are employed in Central High School. 


teaching efficiency. 


n use in 
Central High 


They have been found useful and con- 


They were either modified from forms 
other 

School. 
venient in the rapid assembling of data for the 
study and school 
for statistical reports, or for reports on pupils’ 
work, ete. The operating our 
system of card forms will be shown by assuming 


schools or invented for 


improvement of conditions, 


mechanism of 


that we are enrolling a pupil and carrying him 
thru the various stages of school connections in 
so far as they apply to keeping, filing and re- 
ferring to records of his connections with the 
school. 

Fundamental Records. 

When a pupil enters school for the first time 
of any year, having been in proper manner 
vouched for by his credentials of admission, the 
“Registration Card” is filled out by him and 
alphabetically filed for reference in the office. 
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record cards 


Newark, N. J. 


The card contains data much needed for refer 
ence by teachers and the office, giving in detail 
a brief life history of the pupil as well as his 
social school status in the community, prior to 
(Fig. 1.) 

The pupil also fills out the “Health Directory” 
eard which when filed by streets and house num 


his entry into the high school. 


bers, aid in the proper and prompt tracing thru 
quarantine and health reports of residences at 
which contagious diseases occur or which have 


(Fig. 2.) 


been reported “disinfected.” 








KEY RECKIPT 
ns E CENTRAL COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL 
ascents See 
aoe , 7 
k 
\ ( Fig. 4 Be “ bi Originals measure 3’’x 


It is the pupil’s further duty to fill out the 
filed alphabetically 
in the office, in order to readily 


schedule ecards. These are 
have at hand 


information as to the whereabouts of the pupil 








the end of the term, inasmuch as ours are free 
textbooks, the books must either be returned as 
receipted for, or be paid for to the book clerk 
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ABSENCE 
To be returned to office at three o'clock 
Room 
Name 
Date Time 
Excuse 


Period—Teacher's Signature 


l 4 
5 
6 

Home 

Room 


WILLIAM WIENER 
Prin 
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CENTRAL C. & M. T. HIGH SCHOOL 


Newark, N. | 191 
T I arent oF suardian 
| Homeroom No was 
absent from school 


Please fill out blank below and send this card to the school 


office at once 











—————— 
was absent as above indicated 

| ith 

a my consent, on (date) 

ac { ¥ 
| Signed 
} 
be 

Above Fig. & Below), Fig. 9 


who also acts as attendance clerk in our school 
of 2300 pupils. (Fig. 4.) 
The key receipt cards, filled out by the pupils, 
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CENTRAL C. & M. T. HIGH SCHOOL 
| CENTRAL C. & M. T. HIGH SCHOOL 
APPLICATION FOR EXCUSE Name 
Name Room No 
—" Excused for the following reason 
Reason 
Approved ow Date Time 
Prinsioel Teacher 
Date Time Perem 
be returned signed by parer 
To be returned to the Teacher before leaving the buildir 
Fig. 10 


during school hours. ‘This card also gives the 
pupil the information where he is required to be 


during each school period. (Fig. 3.) 























CENTRAL ©. & MT. HIGH-SCHOOL 
Roan: Date 
Period 
Hotne Room Name 
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| 
TARDINESS 
Room 
Name | 
Date | 
Tim 
Ex ¢ WILLIAM WIENER | 
Princimar | 
| 
Ww rt aiaiad 
Figs. 7 and ‘ ( 
The book card filled out by the pupil is taken 


by him to the bookroom and acts as a receipt to 
the school for books taken out by the pupil. At 


1 


are filed alphabetically in the school office. They 

indicate the school btocker occupants, or the labo- 

ratory or shop locker occupants, and also act as 

receipts for locker deposits. (Fig. 5.) 
Tardiness and Absence. 

Our “Tardiness” form gives notice to the 
home-room teacher that the office has recorded 
the tardiness of the pupil and that the class reg- 
(Fig. 6.) 
receives daily at the 
opening of the school, reports of the home-room 


ister should record accordingly. 
The attendance clerk 


She notes them and the tardiness in 
the proper record book in the office. The clerk 
sends to the teacher the “Absence” slip for the 
pupil reported absent. This is presented by the 


absences. 
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Fig. 11 The original measures 5}’’x8” 
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Transferred to 
Personal Defects 


WILLIAM WIENER, 


*rincipal 











Fig. 12, (center), Fig. 13. Fig. 12 measures 5’’x8’’. 


pupil to inform his teachers that his absence is 
known at the office and prevents his cutting 
classes, as the slip must be returned to the office 
for rechecking by the attendance clerks. Pupils 
cannot be readmitted to classes from which they 
have absented themselves without the absence 
slip. (Fig. 7, Teacher’s Report Blank, and Fig. 
8, Pupil’s Absence Form.) 

A postal card (Fig. 9) is employed to give 
parents or guardians prompt notice of the ab- 
sences of pupils and contains the request for 
explanation as to the absence. It is sent out by 
the attendance clerk as absences occur, and does 
excellent service in securing regular attendance. 

Pupils when permitted to leave school during 
the session of the same, must fill out a special 
form, Fig. 10. One part of the blank is a notice 
of the fact of. being excused. This part is sent 
to the home-room teacher, and the other part is 
the excuse to be returned to the office which 
issues to the pupil the proper absence slip for the 
periods missed by the pupil. The excuse permit 
is obtained from the office clerk and recorded as 
granted on the excuse form. . (Fig. 11.) 

Scholarship Records. 

A form (Fig. 12) is used as a blotter upon 
which are entered by the individual teachers of 
the respective subjects of the curricula the 














RECITATION SLIP 
Name Room 
Subject Grade 
Period Room 
Transferred to 
Period Room 
Fig. 14 


records earned by the pupils during each month. 
Five schoel months’ records are entered on each 
side of this blank, making a year’s school record 
possible of entry. The blotter records are in 
loose leaf form and are kept in book covers in 
home class groups. Each month the home-room 
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FIG. 15. FRONT OF PERMANENT RECORD CARD 


This card, which is buff in color, measures 8}”’ by 11” and contains the complete record of scholarship, etc. The back of 
the card is identical with the front and continues the record for the third and fourth years of the student’s school life. At the bot- 
tom of the back are brief instructions prohibiting erasures and the removal of the card from the office and requiring all records to 
be entered in black ink for passing marks and red ink for failures. 





classes meet me, after all teachers’ records have 


been entered, preceding the copying of the same Central High School 
on the school report card, which is sent to the 
parents. Shop Order No Date 19 
The pupils are interviewed by me as to their lesued by For 
progress, encouraged to do better and more ser- ote la. chop Srewteg He 
Charge to When wanted 


ious work, as well as praised for excellence of Hr agree 
work. This interview often suggests that the 

e . ° Material used ‘08 
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Fig. 16. Pie 
work may be done on a few subjects. Thus high 
quality of pupil effort is insured rather than 
quantity of effort and poor work on many sub- Fig. 18. Original is 54’’x79”. 
jects. Promotion is by subjects in our school. 
The personal contact with pupils enables me to 
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Fig. 17. Original is 7}’x5” in size. (Above), Fig. 19. (Below), Fig. 20. 
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Fig. 21. 


cational efficiency. Two days suffice for the re- 
view of records with the pupils. 

Should pupils do poorly in their work or it is 
deemed advisable to drop certain work or it is 
necessary to change schedules, the “Recall” form 
is found a convenience. (Fig. 13.) 

The “Recitation” slip is used for assignment 
of pupils to recitation and study classes and is 
the form referred to, on the recall blank. (Fig. 
14.) 
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(Above), Fig. 22 


Fig. 22 measures 3’’x5”’; 


in size 


(Below), Fig. 23. 
Fig. 23 is 33’’x54” 


The permanent record card, as well as the 
blotter record afford an accurate account of the 
school successes and failures of pupils. Thru a 
survey of the records of school work accom- 
plished by pupils together with personal data, it 
is frequently possible to suggest and guide young 
folks as to a choice of life work. (Fig. 15.) 

The blotter and permanent records afford the 
office a ready means for giving information to 
parents and others interested in the pupils, as 


(Original 
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well as in the ready preparation of desired school 
statistics. 

The policy of the principal is to demand 
weekly passing records in all subjects for stu- 
dents engaged in athletics and outside activities. 
We thus make brain and brawn correlate in 
athletic work and thus insure a high type of 
athletic effort. The athletic card is used by the 
athletic department and for outside activities. 
(Fig. 16.) 

Cost and Shop Records. 

Cost cards of various types are used in our 
shops and work rooms. For the sewing and mil- 
linery department we find the following form 
useful. (Fig. 17.) 

We use these forms for our Forge, Metal and 
Machine Shop work, and Joinery. (Figs. 18, 19, 
20.) 

The machine drawing rooms use a form, Fig. 
21, for crediting school marks on the basis of 
the cost of finished sheets, according to a scale 
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of prices, per hour for apprenticeship work, the 
scale having been prepared by a committee of 
businessmen. This shows the pupil his value by 
rating his work in dollars and cents, according 
to established commercial rates. When the data 
obtained from a year’s records of the work done 
by the shops for the school and for city depart- 
ments has been totalled, it is possible to know 
the value of school products. Credit can be 
given the school for values created and thus re- 
duce per capita school costs. 

Various other convenient and useful forms 
are used in each of the academic departments of 
the school, as shown by Mr. Max Herzberg in 
the School Board Journal of March, 1918. 


The Records of Outgoing Students. 

When pupils leave school, it is desirable to 
know that they have been properly discharged 
from the school. Hence the “Discharge” card, 
having upon it the details with reference to the 
pupils’ clearance as to school property, as well 
as the reasons for leaving school, becomes a very 
important factor in the study of the welfare 
work the school accomplishes. The city attend- 
ance department is immediately notified when 
underage pupils leave school. (Fig. 22.) 

Thru the next form, parents are notified as to 
the non-return of school property. (Fig. 23.) 


Finally the withdrawal card or record gathers 
the statistics monthly for each classroom. These 
statistics when compiled at the end of each term, 
afford a survey of the school’s accomplishments 
for the community, and often afford a basis of 
estimation as to the possible functioning values 
of the school courses to the city. (Fig. 24.) 


Pupils desiring employment make the applica- 
tion to the Employment Bureau maintained by 
the school, on the proper form. This card is 
filed and used for reference as calls for help 
come to the Employment Bureau. (Fig. 25.) 


The plan of systematizing and organizing the 
record cards, ete., in the office of the school thru 
the service of trained clerks who have some 
knowledge of filing systems and plans, insures 
the teachers a relief from the large amount of 
clerical work usually required of them and af- 
fords them the fullest opportunity to exploit 
teaching possibilities. Teaching efficiency there- 
fore increases. 

A few filing cases with suitable conposnants 
suffice in our office for holding the different 
forms briefly described above. There is thus 
assured to the administrative aides a complete 
and first-hand control of school records, because 
of their accessibility, completeness and simplic- 
ity of organization with the conservation of time 
and with economy of administrative energy. 


After School. 
When home from school’s long day he drifts 
And to my gaze his fresh face lifts, 
I read the tale of all the joys 
And sorrows that are every boy’s— 
I knew them once. I feel them yet, 
Thru later living’s deeper fret. 
But still I hold him close, and say 
“Son, tell me all about your day.” 


He tells me—whimpering o’er each grief, 
And laughing next in swift relief: 

The big, bad boy who hid his hat; 

The girl who slipped from where she sat, 
To meet with Teacher’s well-earned frown; 
And how the littlest boy fell down! 

I list—not that I do not know, 

But only that I love him go. 


When, at life’s troublous school day’s close, 
Each wWorld-worn pupil homeward goes, 
Straight to the Father’s eyes we'll raise 
Our own, prepared for blame or praise. 
He'll slip an arm around, and say: 
“Child, tell me all about your day.” 
Not that Our Father does not know, 
But only that He loves us so. 
—Strickland Gillilan. 
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SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION. 

School boards who are contemplating the con- 
struction of new school buildings will not be 
unwise if they proceed immediately with their 
preliminaries so that work may be undertaken 
during the spring and summer of the present 
year. There are no signs of any great reduc- 
tions in the cost of building materials or labor. 
The former have not risen in proportion to 
many other commodities; and the latter will not 
be affected for some years to come. There is 
apparently an eagerness on the part of con 
structors and builders to reestablish themselves 
on the scale of their pre-war business, and they 
are ready to accept contracts for buildings at 
very reasonable margins of profit. In other 
words, there is anxiety to do business, where 
there has been a tendency to hold back and to 
slap onto actual costs a large margin for the 
sake of safety. 

Building, road and bridge construction and 
other forms of public work are commonly looked 
upon as important factors in the reconstruction 
period which we are entering. The demobiliza- 
tion of our armies and the stoppage of all war 
industries are changing our labor problem from 
an over demand to an over supply. The need of 
the government for vast sums to finance its 
work will no longer exist after the fifth Liberty 
Loan has been floated. The readjustments wh‘ch 
labor and capital must undergo will be steadied 
and safeguarded for the social and civic, as well 
as the economic welfare of the nation, by the 
early resumption of necessary public work. 
Some economists hold so strongly to this that 
they propose a scheme of desirable public work 
to be undertaken ‘as a stop gap in a period of 
severe business depression and unemployment 
which they anticipate at some time in the in- 
definite future. 

But the real and.compelling motive which 
school boards should consider in all building 
construction is the educational need of the com- 
munity. Without this it is idle to discuss other 
motives. It is well known that no city of any 
size exists in the United States today that is 
not suffering from lack of schoolroom accommo- 
dations and in some communities there are as 
many as 20,000 children in part-time classes. 
The condition demands immediate relief not 
only for the educational progress of the pupils 
but for reasons of safety, hygiene and better 
administration. 


IS IT TRUE? 

A university professor located in the Middle 
West, is quoted in an educational periodical 
as expressing the following opinion of schoo! 
superintendents : 

“Tt is an indisputable fact that the adminis- 
trative group is the most unfortunate, the most 
inadequately trained for special work in educa- 
tion, and generally the most unsatisfactory 
group in the system. In an age of specialists 
the school superintendent is left out entirely. 
The profession is made up of men who have 
worked up to the position of school control by 
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devious routes. They are not experts. They 
have attained supremacy by superior executive 
ability, by adroit manipulation of boards of edu- 
cation, by catering to important business inter- 
ests, by subserviency to powerful book houses, 
by fortunate church affiliations, by inoffensive- 
ness, by political chicanery, by pretense of secur- 
ing results which appeal to hard-headed busi- 
nessmen, and fortunately for the schools, some- 
times by real merit. Columbia University, Le- 
land Stanford and Chicago offer certain special 
courses designed for those entering administra- 
tive school work—but these are not required, 
and are taken mainly by preparing teachers, 
rather than those who can benefit by them.” 

A statement like the above is a pure opinion 
and has little merit in fact. It is well to remem- 
ber that the superintendency as a distinct group 
of the teaching profession is of very recent 
origin, and has no historical background, no tra- 
dition and practically no legal status. When 
compared with other professions, or divisions of 
professions, as for example surgery as a part of 
medicine, the professional administration of 
schools can hardly be said to have begun. As 
recently as forty years ago, the city superin- 
tendent was a head teacher with little or no 
authority and with practically no conception of 
the possibilities of his office. Today this officer 
is a man of large affairs, with considerable legal 
authority and with wide personal influence and 
power. His duties are manifold and his fune 
tions range from the financial and _ business 
guidance of the schools to the pedagogic and 
philosophical control of the school organization 
and curriculum. 

It is true that superintendents now in office 
have come into the work thru the classroom, 
the principal’s office and other devious routes, 
but the charge that a majority have been ele- 
vated because of qualifications other than tech 
nical knowledge and true merit is not in accord 
ance with the facts. Cases of unfitness there ar 
aplenty, but these are no more numerous than 
in any other profession and their number, while 
it should not be minimized or condoned, is a very 
small fraction of the total. The great majority 
rf superintendents are men with a comprehen 
sive idea of their office and sufficient profes 
sional judgment and skill to successfully guide 
teachers and to lead boards of education. The 
superintendent who is not doing satisfactory 
work does not last long; his downfall is more 
rapid and complete than that of the professional 
man in private practice. 

The number of superintendents who have had 
the benefits of university courses in the special 
phases of their work is growing from year to 
vear and the time is not far distant when these 
men will be heavily in the majority. Until that 
hoped for day the schools will be well served by 
men who have administrative training gained in 
the practical school of experience—which must 
after all be depended upon to supplement and 


complete the university. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND THE 
PUBLIC. 

The matter of higher pay for teachers is pop 
ularly supposed to have the sympathetic support 
of the great majority of people who appreciai 
the work of the classroom instructors and who 
share in the desire that they receive adequate 
remuneration. In this connection a recent elee 
tion at Portland, Oregon, will be a distinct 
shock. In this western city the teachers caused 
a referendum to be submitted to the voters, to 
pass favorably on the proposition that the pay 
of the instructors who receive less than $3,000 
annually be raised by a monthly advance of $20. 
It was clearly stated to the voters that the in- 
crease should apply for one year only, and a 





Vigorous campaign was waged by the teachers 
in the press and thru such other agencies as 
they could command. The result was a vote of 
2,301 against and 1,873 in favor of the increase. 
The total registered vote of the city is 94,470. 
This vote is indicative, we think, of two 
things: First, carelessness and _ indifferenc 
on the part of the people in the welfare of a 
class whose prosperity does not materially affect 
the economic condition of the community. The 
people are ignorant of what the teachers’ service 
consists in and what strain they undergo. The 
vote is indicative secondly, of the reaction that 
is going on in the minds of people generally 
concerning increases in publie expenditures. In 
creased prices and higher taxes have become ex 
tremely unpopular since the signing of the arm 
istice. here is every where a well founded tee] 
ing that the close of the war must see a reduc 
tion in prices and that ultimately the period of 
readjustment will result in deelining business 
and lessened prosperity. The necessary shifting 
of labor from war employment to peace indus 
tries has not lessened the general uneasiness, 
especially where the wages of the new work is 
not equal to that of the last two years. 
We are wholeheartedly in favor of higher 
salaries for teachers in accordance with the 
present living costs and the dignity and import 
ance of the work of teaching. But we believe 
that all projects for wage increases should be 
handled conservatively and thru the closest co 
operation of school boards and teaching bodies. 
The teachers have been unfortunate in their 
salary campaigns, in that school laws have 
lacked the mobility to make possible quick in 
n salary schedules. The 


creases in funds and 
teachers have been largely ignored during a 
period when all classes of wage earners have 
profited enormously, and their requests for re 
ognition are being considered only now when 
the country is seeing a backward and down 
ward swing economically. 

In itself the Portland vote may be only an 
indication of a local situation. It reflects, how 
ever, very accurately a tendency and a condi 
tion that will continue to manifest itself more 
clearly as we advance into the reconstruction 
School boards will be obliged to set 


their faces against this tendency if they are to 


period. 


do justice to the teachers and to the children. 
[t will be necessary for the teachers to recogniz 
that they have a task which is becoming con 
stantly more difficult and their object cannot be 
attained unless, unlike the Portland teachers, 
they have publie opinion behind them. 


COMBATTING THE INFLUENZA 
EPIDEMIC. 

School authorities have exhibited an interest 
ing variety of attitudes toward the reductiou_of 
the dangers of influenza and the continuance 
of school during the epidemic. In few com- 
munities have they taken an active stand to 
combat the disease thru the school and thus pro- 
mote the local health situation as well as main- 
tain educational machinery. 

In Rock Island the superintendent, E. C. 
Fisher, with the approval of the board and the 
assistance of the teachers, has waged successful 
warfare on the disease. The Rock Island schools 
closed a very short time during the first out 
break in October. When classes resumed it was 
determined to take every precautionary measure 
against the recurrence of the disease. After 
consultation with local health authorities and 
physicians, daily observations of the pupils were 
undertaken. Fever thermometers were placed 
in the hands of principals and teachers and 
every child which showed signs of indisposition 
was examined and tested for fever. The school 
nurse explained to the teachers how to sterilize 


and use the thermometers. Every suspicious 




















case of temperature was sent home for treatment 
with a note to the parents. 

The attendance at the schools increased im- 
mediately after the plan was put in operation. 
Altho communities all around the city have been 
compelled to shut down their schools a second 
time, the Rock Island schools were almost nor- 
mal in December. 

In Cleveland, another plan, also of consider- 
able value, has been worked out. Under the 
orders of Dr. L. W. Childs, supervisor of medi- 
eal inspection, any room in which the total num- 
ber of absentees reaches twenty per cerit of the 
enrollment, is closed for one day while the 
teacher makes a personal investigation of the 
cases. If ten per cent of the total enrollment 
is found to have influenza, the room is closed 
indefinitely. The same plan and percentages 
are applied to entire schools, as larger units of 


‘the school system. 


Similar action, coupled with close inspection 
of the sanitary condition of schoolhouses, will 
go far toward removing the dangers of the epi- 
demie which is certain to continue a danger 
until well along in the spring. 


THE RETIREMENT OF MR. SCHULZ. 

The retirement of Mr. C. G. Schulz as state 
superintendent of education for Minnesota, ter 
minates an administration marked by consistent 
progress and successful effort to set a uniformly 
high standard of achievement for an entire sys 
tem of state schools. In fact the endeavor to 
make all the schools equally good seems to be 
one of the reasons why this efficient official has 
been superseded. 

During the ten years Dr. Schulz has been 
superintendent of education, the schools of Min- 
nesota have made notable progress along many 
lines. Much of this progress has been due to his 
untiring efforts in behalf of advanced legisla- 
tion for the improvement of all classes of 
schools, and a judicious use of the agencies at 
his command for a harmonious development of 
the entire system. As an evidence of this latter 
may be mentioned “Rural School Week” which 
he has inaugurated in the state. One week each 
year the rural schools of each county are visited 
by some educator connected with the state uni- 
versity, the normal schools, or the state depart 
ment of education. The county superintendent 
of schools takes the visitor around to as many 
schools as possible during the week, and educa- 
tional policies and methods are discussed with 
teachers and officers with whom they come in 
contact. Subsequently, a meeting is held at 
which the rural school visitors report orally 
upon the conditions which they have observed. 
A better understanding of the rural school prob 
lem not only comes from these visits and meet 
ings, but also a deeper appreciation of the inti 
mate relations which should exist among the 
various classes of schools in the system as a 
whole. 

Dr. Schulz has been a firm believer in the 
principle of state appropriations as an obliga- 
tion upon the state, for the purpose of securing 
better schools, and helping schools which are 
financially weak. When he became superintend- 
ent there was but a small amount of aid dis- 
tributed annually for academic work only. Dur- 
ing his term of office the total amount to schools 
has been increased from $250,000 to $3.000,000 
annually and large grants have been made avail- 
able to schools for special courses. As a result 
of this policy, Minnesota has avoided a dual sys- 
tem of schools, has enriched the courses in its 
public schools and has made these courses im- 
mediately available to a greater number of 
pupils by placing them within reach of a larger 
number of communities. 

Dr. Schulz has given the consolidated school 
movement an impetus that has resulted in the 
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establishment of 245 schools in the state in less 
than eight years. He has encouraged the estab 
lishment of special classes for children with 
speech defects and for deaf, blind and mentally 
subnormal children. The law provides for state 
aid to the amount of $100 each year for each 
pupil enrolled in any of these classes. He se 
cured the passage of a law in 1913 which gave 
the department of education the power to exam- 
ine and approve-plans of all new and remodeled 
school buildings, which has resulted in a marked 
improvement in the sanitary and educational 
features of new schools and a saving in the cost 
of buildings, considering the elimination of 
waste floor space which previously character 
ized many buildings erected without a proper 
consideration for these important features. 

Dr. Schulz is in the prime of his power and 
resourcefulness as an educator and admiunistra- 
tor. The institution or educational oftice which 
acquires him as chief executive will be fortu 
nate indeed. 


THE CONTROLLED MEMBER. 

Two years ago the story made the rounds ot 
the Pennsylvania press that the president of a 
township school board was controlled entirely 
by his wife. It appeared that the lady felt so 
strongly her responsibility for her husband’s 
acts that she regularly took part in the meet- 
ings. Womanlike, she became more vigorous in 
urging her opinions as time went on until one 
day the board rebelled, manlike, voted to oust 
its president and later successfully defended its 
ouster in the courts. 

The instance related has its elements of 
humor, but it points to a situation that is fre 
quently serious in its consequences. ‘There are 
on many school boards men who are not free 
agents in the full sense of that term, but are 
controlled more or less in their speech and acts 
by other persons or organizations. The effect 
of such a condition is altogether bad if the 
power behind the man is selfish or partisan in 
its purposes and does not whole-heartedly sup 
port school projects from the standpoint of the 
best interests of the child. It is a strange fact 
that very few persons or organizations which 
seek to influence or control the acts of individ 
ual legislators and other public oflicers, have 
pure, public-spirited motives. Men and organ 
izations which are entirely public-spirited 
rarely, if ever, work in secret and thru the in- 
strumentality of a second party. 

The very idea that a public official is not 
wholly a free agent, responsible to his contitu 
ency—the community at large—is repugnant to 
our fundamental sense of democracy and to 
every principle of fair dealing and individual- 
istic, self-respecting citizenship. Where con 
trol exists in school circles, it should be exposed 
by the free members of the board and the other 
school officials, so that it is quickly eliminated 
in the daylight of publicity and general opinion. 


HIGHER SCHOOL TAXES. 

Increased mill taxes for school purposes are 
being asked in so many cities that the genera] 
observer is led to wonder whether the vastly 
larger sums have been given the careful consid 
eration which they deserve. We have been in 
clined to take the attitude of Mr. John Wana 
maker of Philadelphia, who recently called the 
local board of education of which he is a mem- 
ber, to task for asking for an increase of taxes 
from a maximum of six mills to eight mills. 
[It is his contention that the chief items of in- 
erease in school costs, the salaries, the new 
buildings, the supplies and books and the main- 
tenance of the school plant, can be very closely 
estimated for several years ahead. “We have 
found,” says Mr. Wanamaker, “that it is impos- 
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sible to run our school system on a six-mill tax 
and therefore it is necessary to ask for power to 
levy more. However, I think we should form 
the best judgment we can about the amount of 
money we need and then start out to get that 
sum. The public must understand we are act- 
ing in view of facts that cannot be refuted, and 
to prove this we must show our figures. I want 
something to show the public that we have a 
sound and honest reasen and necessity for doing 
what we are being forced to do.” 

It is to be feared that some school board mem- 
bers and superintendents have lost their proper 
perspective in the matter of school finances. 
The stupendous sums raised by the federal gov- 
ernment thru its liberty bond campaigns and its 
income-tax levies, the great funds raised for 
war activities of various kinds, particularly the 
Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., K. C., and the loeal de- 
fense councils have given the impression that 
similar feats are possible for other public pur- 
poses. The very opposite is true and careful 
observers are agreed that radical increases in 
local and state taxation will not be easily possi- 
ble without adequate and convincing reasons. 
The federal government itself realizes the need 
for reducing its levies to the minimum and 
diminishing needs of the military establishment, 
so that the general economic welfare may be 
furthered and the burdens of individuals and 
corporations, may be reduced. 

It is our belief that school boards should act 
with due deliberation in all matters which in- 
crease public costs, holding steadily to the prin- 
ciple that the welfare of the children comes be- 
fore all other considerations. At the same time 
every advance and every increase should be fully 
justified before the tribunal of public opinion 
and should receive the full support of that 
strong power. 


A SUGGESTION TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Aside from maintaining order and a defense 
of life and property, a most vital funetion of 
government is the provision of money, or an 
acceptable medium of payment for exchange. 
‘This fact has become more evident during the 
war than at any time when peace has prevailed. 
The financial needs of the government and the 
needs of industry in promoting the war have 
made a severe strain on the financing system of 
the country and have impressed on the average 
man very strongly the government’s function in 
providing safe money. 

The signing of the armistice has not lessened 
the government’s need for funds to pay for its 
enormous army in Europe and in the United 
States. While a good deal of the expense of 
munitions has been cut off, the cost of food and 
clothing and countless supplies continues. The 
government’s further needs will shortly be ex- 
pressed in a fifth Liberty Bond Issue which is 
being anticipated thru the agencies of interest 
bearing treasury certificates. These certificates 
insure a fair return of 44% per cent and are 
backed by the strongest financial security in the 
world—the government of the United States. 
School boards who know of the financial respon- 
sibility of their own districts and of the value 
of their own bonds as securities, need not be told 
of the financial value of the United States gov- 
ernment securities. 

It is our suggestion that school boards who 
have surplus funds which they will not require 
for some months, employ these in the purchase 
of treasury certificates both as a patriotic meas- 
ure and as a revenue-producing application of 
their funds. The certificates are readily con- 
vertible at any bank upon demand, because any 
banker will be glad to buy them. The interest 
rate paid on them is higher than is paid by any 
banking institution on time or demand deposits 
and the security is unquestioned. 
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THE Y. M. C. A. AND EDUCATION OF AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Homer L. Nearpass, Educational Secretary, 
London Area, A. E. F., Y. M. C. A. 


“Donnez moi une cigarette,” said a soldier lad 
to his “bunky.” 

“Where did you get that ‘parlez vous’ stuff?” 
replied the “bunky.” ‘ 

“At Eagle Hut. I attended one of their 
‘movie’ French classes one morning and say, 
pal, it was great dope. They had a real French- 
man teaching it and he taught us a lot of little 
phrases all in one hour. Here’s a book he gave 
me, too, and I’ve got a card I must give to the 
*Y’ man here, asking him to start a French class 
in this camp. Hope he does, don’t you?” 

This “movie” French class at Eagle Hut is 
only one feature of the work the Y. M. C. A. 
is doing in education. Nearly one thousand dif- 
ferent boys attend this class every month. The 
work is boiled down into one lesson, the idea 
being to give only the essentials and at the same 
time create an interest in a further study of the 
language. It is called a “movie” class because 
a new. set of boys is taught every morning and 
afternoon, due to the fact that the clientele of 
Eagle Hut is constantly changing. 

The educational work of the Y. M. C. A. may 
be classified under three heads: Instruction Ser- 
vice, Library Service, and Lecture Service. The 
Chief Educational Secretary for the United 
Kingdom is Mr. J. Gustav White, formerly Y. 
M. ©. A. Secretary at Buffalo and at San Fran- 
cisco, and Educational Secretary of the World’s 
* Committee of Y. M. O. A., Geneva, Switzerland. 
His wide experience both in America and 
Europe, his keen insight, and his optimistic en- 
thusiasm make him an ideal leader. He has a 
corp of seven assistants at headquarters. The 
entire United Kingdom is divided into eight 
Areas, each in charge of an Area Educational 
Secretary. Various assistant secretaries carry 
on the work in the camps. 

Instruction Service. 

The work can again be subdivided into that 
which is done for moving troops and for sta- 
tioned troops. Obviously a different kind of 
work can be attempted with troops that are more 
or less permanent than those which are con- 
stantly changing. Eagle Hut, the various ports 
of entry, the ports of embarkation for France, 
and the large rest camps are frequented largely 
by moving troops. At this first conference of 
educational secretaries in England the com- 
mittee on instruction for mobile troops made the 
following report, which was adopted: 

(1) “That the aim of such instruction should 
be to help our men adjust themselves to their 
new environment, both here and in France. 

(2) “That for this purpose, the following in- 
struction be given: 

“a. Oral instruction in French, with empha- 
sis on everyday expressions rather than on 
grammar. 

“bh. French money, measures, geography, cus- 
toms and, if possible, history and government. 

“ce, English money, manners and customs, 
government, and history, especially the develop- 
ment of English democracy, and local history. 
The last named topic should be supplemented by 
visits to places of historic interest in the neigh- 
borhood. 

“d. Present day topics, e. g., ‘Why the United 
States Entered the War’; ‘Our Debt to Eng- 
land and to France’; ‘Prussian Government and 
Prussian Propaganda.’ 

(3) “That the following methods of instruc- 
tion have been found workable: 

“a. ‘Drop-in’ classes based on short courses 
of from one to five periods. 

“b. Open discussions, preceded if possible, by 
a short presentation of the subject by the secre- 
tary or one of the men.” 

For stationed troops, a more extended course 
of study is possible. They are represented by 
the men in the Army and Navy Headquarters at 
London and other large cities, in the aviation, 


construction and training camps, in naval bases, 
and in hospitals. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that no troops, in time of war, are 
really permanent. The classes that have been 
organized for the Headquarters men of the Army 
and Navy are constantly being interrupted by 
the transfer of both teachers and pupils. The 
term “stationed” is true in a relative sense only. 
Perhaps the terms “mobile” and “less mobile” 
would better represent the true condition. How- 
ever, the committee on-stationed troops at the 
first conference reported as follows: 

(1) “That short courses of from one to five 
lessons be prepared in the following subjects: 
Letter-writing, arithmetic, French, English and 
French monetary systems, local history, causes 
and progress of the war, health lectures, Ger- 
many and her propaganda. 

(2) “That extended courses of from six to 
twenty-four lessons be prepared in the following 
subjects: English composition and spelling, Eng- 
lish history, French, arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometry, wireless, gas engines, prin- 
ciples of electricity, aeronautical subjects, sema- 
phore signalling, bookkeeping, shorthand, sales- 
manship, accounting, economics, agriculture, 
choral singing, subjects leading to promotion in 
the Army and Navy.” 

At the time this article is written (October, 
1918), a good beginning has been made toward 
carrying out the program as outlined above. At 
the second conference, in September, certain 
“stakes” were set, as follows: 

Twenty-five per cent of constituency enrolled 
in classes. (No enrollment to be regarded as 
permanent until the student has attended three 
sessions of a class). 

Five per cent attend ten sessions. 

One per cent take examinations. 

Twenty-five per cent of constituency enrolled 
for correspondence courses. 

Fifty per cent attend educational lectures and 
informal talks weekly. 

Twenty-five per cent 
books each week. 

Two hundred class students and two hundred 
correspondence students to be enrolled for each 
educational secretary and full-time instructor. 

The instruction service is in charge of E. W. 
Pahlow, Ph. D., formerly head of the history 
department, Lawrenceville School, New Jersey. 
In his report of the second conference, com- 
menting on the reports of the area educational 
secretaries, he wrote as follows: 

“These reports brought out the fact that con- 
ditions under which our work is being pursued 
varied with the different types of military cen- 
ters and that our opportunities are greater in 
some places than in others. The most difficult 
situation is that presented by the aviation camps, 
because of the irregularity of their working 
hours, and the relatively small number of men 
in each camp and the character of their work, 
which for most of them is essentially educa- 
tional. Nevertheless, the experience of the last 
two months would indicate that even in the avia- 
tion camps there is work for us to do both in 
conducting classes of our own and in assisting 
in administering and instructing classes in 
mathematics and technical subjects organized by 
the officer in charge. The coming months, during 
which there will be less flying and consequently 
more leisure for our men, will give us a much 
better opportunity in the aviation camps than we 
have had during the summer. 

“A second type of center is the construction 
camp. Here the educational opportunities are 
of two kinds, namely, with the illiterate common 
laborers and the brick layers. With regard to 
the former it is gratifying to record that in 
three camps the commanding officer has volun- 
teered to give those who desire instruction in 
reading, writing and arithmetic, three after- 
noons a week for this purpose. Among the lat- 
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ter there are many ambitious young fellows who 
wish to prepare themselves to become building 
contractors and who are asking for instruction 
in plan reading and estimating. 

“In the hospitals, there are likewise two 
groups of men to serve—the convalescents and 
the permanent staff, both officers and enlisted 
men. This work is still in its infancy but prom- 
ises to become very important. 

“In the rest camps, the ports of debarkation 
and embarkation, and London, we have the tran- 
sient soldiery and permanent staffs to deal with. 
In the rest camps, the former are offered in- 
struction in French and talks on English and 
French History, manners and customs, mone- 
tary systems, etc., and are taken on excursions 
to places of historical interest in the neighbor- 
hood. At the Eagle Hut in London, French in- 
struction is given every morning and afternoon. 
On the trains from the port of debarkation to 
the rest camps, the men are provided with mag- 
azines and newspapers and copies of the “Home 
News” issued by the Y. M. OC. A. With the per- 
manent staffs more has been undertaken. For 
example, at Winchester, instruction is being 
given in French, history, economics, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, commercial law, salesmanship, 
drawing and automobile engineering. In addi- 
tion to the educational secretary, two instruc- 
tors (French and automobile) devote their full- 
time to educational work here, while several hut 
secretaries and enlisted men also give instruc- 
tion. Classes have also been formed for men 
stationed in London in commercial arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, shorthand, algebra, geometry, 
French and Spanish, and libraries for their use 
are about to be placed at military headquarters, 
at the office of the assistant provost marshal, and 
also the Connaught Hotel and the Cambridge 
Hotel, which have been taken over by the Amer- 
ican Y. M.C. A. At the American Officers’ Inn, 
Cavandish Square, instruction in French is 
given twice a week. Both here and at the Wash- 
ington Inn there are well-equipped libraries. 

“The last type of center for our activities is 
the naval bases. These afford us a splendid op- 
portunity on account of the number of men who 
are seeking commissions or admission to Annap- 
olis. At several places we have been asked to 
take charge of the preparation of these candi- 
dates, and instruction is being given in arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, calculus, 
electricity, grammar, history, geography, ctc. 

“Tt is very gratifying to note in practically all 
of the reports the expression of a general feeling 
of friendly co-operation of the commanding ofti- 
cers, the local educational authorities and the 
hut secretaries with regard to our work.” 

Correspondence instruction is now being de- 
veloped under the leadership of Raymond P. 
Kelly, formerly associated with the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., of Chicago, and manager of the Ex- 
pert Business School at Spokane, Washington. 
This work bids fair to become a leading feature 
of the Y. M. ©. A. educational program. 

Library Service. 

The American Y. M. C. A. is particularly for- 
tunate in having at the head of its Library Ser- 
vice, Mr. G. H. Grubb, formerly Manager and 
Director of G. P. Putman’s Sons, Publishers, 
New York and London. He is also a writer and 
speaker of considerable force. His knowledge of 
London conditions and his marked ability as a 
businessman have made his bureau the envy of 
all others. The Library Service has the well- 
earned reputation of being one of the most 
prompt and efficient branches of the Y. M. C. A. 
service. 

The Educational Department also publishes a 
daily news bulletin called “The American Home 
News,” edited by Dr. J. L. McLeish, formerly of 
Cincinnati. It is distributed to all camps daily 
and handed out to all troops landing at the vari 
ous ports of entry. The news comes by special 
U. 8. Navy wireless service from the United 
States and United Press of American cable from 
the American Army at the front. It is proving 
very popular among the boys. 

From the American Library Association in 
America have been received 1,361 cases, contain- 




















ing 99,536 books. Of these, 846 cases, contain- 
ing 59,220 books have been sent to France, 3,500 
books given to the American Red Cross for 
Russia and 1,680 books sent to the American 
. & M. O. A. in Russia, 1,400 books sent to 
Switzerland, for War Prisoners, and 420 books 
for Gibraltar. In addition to these, 15,075 books 
have been donated by our English friends. 
Lecture Service. 

The Educational Department in the United 
Kingdom has a staff of fourteen lecturers. The 
Lecture Bureau is under the direction of Prof. 
David H. Bishop, head of the English depart- 
ment, University of Mississippi. During 
August, 1918, the lecture bureau supplied 139 
educational lectures for the camps. This in- 
cludes forty-two given in connection with con- 
certs in co-operation with the social department. 
The goal is at least one lecture per week in each 
samp of three hundred, with 50 per cent of the 
men attending. It is estimated that at least two 
thousand lectures will be given in the United 
Kingdom during the next ten months. As a 
sort of walking lecture, educational tours have 
proved very popular in North Scotland, Liver- 
pool, Oxford, London and Winchester. History 
is thus taught on the ground where it was made. 

Stereopticon lectures are frequent and popu- 
lar. Thru the Moving Picture Department a 
constant stream of educational “movies” is sup- 
plied to the camps. At Eagle Hut, for instance, 
an educational film is shown almost daily. 

Few Americans realize that even after peace 
is declared it will take a year or two to get our 
troops back home. If the plan to have five mil 
lion men in France by July 1, 1919, is carried 
out, it will take even longer. Not only must the 
American troops be returned, but having a prior 
claim to consideration are the millions of Aus- 
tralians, New Zealanders, Canadians, South 
Africans and East Indians, not to mention the 
thousands of Englishmen now in Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, Egypt and South Africa, all of whom 
have been away from home longer than the 
Americans. 

It requires no great stretch of imagination to 
realize that after peace is declared it will be 
harder to hold the men under military restraint 
than at present. Then will the Y. M. C. A. be 
needed more than ever. If the year or two of 
demobilization is not to prove a period of utter 
demoralization for the average American soldier 
and sailor, some outlet must be provided for his 
pent-up energies. He will have lots of time on 
his hands and the Y. M. C. A. must give him 
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something to do to occupy this time. Here is 
the great opportunity for educational work. 

Many of these boys were students, either in 
high school or college when the bugle called them 
from the classroom to the battlefield. If they 
are to return to their studies, some opportunity 
must be given them to keep their intellects 
attuned during this hiatus in their mental activ- 
ities. 

Thousands of young men, once skilled mechan- 
ics, farmers or other hand workers, will face life 
after the war with one arm, one leg or otherwise 
crippled. These men must learn a new trade. 
Often their brain must be trained to earn them 
a living instead of their hands. It is to these 
that the Y. M, C. A. must be able to offer courses 
looking toward their re-education, if they are to 
take their rightful place among the producers 
of the land and not become poor, unfortunate 
burdens upon society. 

The Department of Education of the Y. M. 
C. A. is making great preparations to take care 
of the educational needs of the American boys 
during this demobilization period. By April 1, 
1919, it is planned to have a hundred time in- 
structors and five hundred part-time volunteer 
instructors in the field thruout the United King- 
dom. At that time it is expected that ten thou- 
sand men will be enrolled in regular classes and 
another ten thousand in correspondence classes. 
A special bureau of university instruction is 
now being organized to guide the thirty thou- 
sand college men of the army and navy into 
English institutions of learning during the de- 
mobilization period. 

A department of agricultural instruction is 
to be organized by Prof. W. T. Clarke, head of 
the agricultural extension, University of Cali- 
fornia, to promote this phase of instruction. R. 
LD). Whitehead; of the United States Department 
of Agriculture is pioneering the work. 

©. ©. Robinson, a secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee of Y. M. C. A., who has spe- 
cialized on vocational guidance, is also expected 
soon to take charge of the Occupational Advis- 
ing Bureau to guide disabled soldiers in their 
choice and educational preparation for new oceu 
pations, 

The task of meeting these needs is so large 
that it will require the co-operation of all educa- 
tional agencies of America. We who are over 
here in the field have faith that the people of 
America will make it possible for us to carry on 
this great work in a way that will be worthy of 
our great and glorious nation. 


THE HEATING PROBLEM 


Instructions of Mr. J. D. Cassell to Philadelphia School 
Janitors for Conserving Fuel During the Winter 1918-19 


With the exception of the winter of 1917-18, 
the present year is presenting to boards of edu- 
eation the most difficult fuel problems in the 
history of the country. And while the govern- 
ment has removed the economy ban and has dis- 
continued the rationing of coal, the actual short- 
age has not been abated in many sections. 

In this connection school boards will find valu- 
able information in a recent address of Mr. J. 
D. Cassell, acting superintendent of buildings 
for the Philadelphia board of education. The 
fuel situation in the city of brotherly love has 
been acute even tho it is located at the edge of 
the greatest coal fields in the country. Mr. Cas- 
sell said: 

The purpose of this meeting is to explain to 
the engineers and janitors the difficulty the 
board of education is experiencing in obtaining 
fuel for the schools, and also to set before you 
the necessity for care and economy in the han- 
dling of the fuel provided. 

When our orders were submitted to the Fed- 
eral Fuel Administration, whose approval had to 
be obtained before we could get any coal, they 
sent a demand that we use a certain proportion 
of buckwheat coal in order to conserve the 
domestic sizes as much as possible; that is why 


you are all receiving, or will receive, some buck- 
wheat coal in this year’s allotment. 

It is not possible for you to use this small size 
coal in precisely the same manner as you have 
used the sizes to which you have become accus- 
tomed without incurring considerable waste, 
which is just what we propose to prevent, more 
particularly at this time than ever before. How- 
ever, by exercising proper care and judgment 
this small size coal can be used in both hot air 
furnaces and under steam boilers without per- 
ceptible waste. 

Start your fires in the usual way with your 
regular sized coal; after a fair amount of ash 
has been formed on the grate you can then fire 
the small coal for several hours’ time, or at least 
as long as in your experience you know your fire 
will last without cleaning. In order to have a 
proper fire for cleaning it will be necessary for 
you to fire your large size coal for a period long 
enough to permit of all the small coal being 
completely burned and the larger size fully 
ignited; then clean your fires in the usual way 
and repeat this operation. 

There may be instances where draft conditions 
will have considerable effect on just what the 
various firing periods will be, therefore I cannot 
give you a hard and fast rule. If your fires are 
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clean and there is a good bed of live coal on the 
grate at about the time you bank fires for over 
night the small coal can be used for banking 
purposes. It may occur to some of you that if 
this is done the small coal will fall thru when 
you rake the fires in the morning; this will not 
be the case if proper judgment is used in raking 
the fires, in other words, don’t rake them down 
to the same extent that you would if firing the 
ordinary sizes of coal. I know this can be done, 
as during the greater portion of last winter 
buckwheat coal was used exclusively in the four 
hot air furnaces of the James Alcorn School, 
Thirty-fourth and Wharton Sts., and these fur- 
naces are equipped with the usual wide space 
grates for burning egg coal. 

Upon the promise of the board to accept a pro- 
portion of buckwheat coal they were granted 
their full allotment by the Fuel Administration 
with the exception of a few buildings where the 
Administrator ruled that we were asking for too 
much coal. Had we not agreed to the conditions 
imposed by the Fuel Administrator we would 
have received only two-thirds of our usual allot- 
ment. Barring something unforeseen at this 
time every school with the few exceptions noted, 
will receive the usual amount in tons. I, there- 
fore take this opportunity of impressing upon 
you the necessity to exercise the utmost care in 
cleaning fires to eliminate waste, or to at least 
cut it to a minimum. 

The time of starting fires in the morning must 
be governed by weather conditions, that is, if the 
temperature is moderate and you know by ex- 
perience that you can warm the building in, say, 
one hour, do not close the furnaces or raise steam 
as early as you would do on a cold, windy morn- 
ing. Pay particular attention to and keep the 
flues and other heating surfaces of boilers clean; 
see that no cracks in covering or brickwork exist, 
and that all manhole and clean-out doors close 
tightly against the frames. Air inleakage other 
than that which is necessary thru the fire bed 
is not only wasteful but adds very materially to 
your labors. Do not carry an excessively thick 
fire; in hot air furnaces never allow the coal 
bed to be above the bottom of the fire door open- 
ing. In controlling the draft of the fire a great 
saving is made by using the check-draft in the 
smoke pipe or the clean-out door at the base of 
the chimney in place of opening the fire door of 
the furnace, 

Avoid over-heating the rooms. The required 
temperature is 68 degrees. You must be gov- 
erned by thermometers and not by personal feel- 
ing or preference of any occupant of the rooms. 
This can be obtained only when there is a ther- 
mometer in every classroom, and this thermom- 
eter should be located approximately at the cen- 
ter of the room and six feet above the floor, pro- 
viding, of course, that it is not hung directly in 
the path of the warm air discharged from a heat 
flue. If you do not have a thermometer in every 
classroom and occupied office notify me in writ- 
ing. 

Another important matter which I will ask 
you to observe is the lowering of classroom win- 
dows by some teachers as soon as they enter the 
room in the morning—if the rooms are too warm 
you compel the teachers to open the windows, 
but if the rooms are at proper temperature it 
will be your duty to notify your principal when 
an abuse of this kind occurs. Should no atten- 
tion be paid by the principal then notify me in 
writing. I do not wish to be understood as asking 
that classroom windows never be opened, but 
rather that they should be opened during periods 
when the class is taking physical exercise, and 
better still at stated periods for flushing or 
changing the air in the rooms. 

Particular attention must be given to closing 
the entrance and fire-escape doors as soon as the 
pupils have been admitted to the building. 


I would ask all of you to carefully go over your 
building and note any openings thru which cold 
air may enter, particularly in the basements. If 
you find any opening which requires building up 
or repairs notify me at once in writing; if it is 
only a matter of the usual crevices about the 
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windows this may be very effectually closed with 
paper properly placed, which you can and should 
do. 

In designing the steam heating apparatus in 
nearly all of our buildings provisions have been 
made for the use of one or more direct radiators 
or a divided coil placed in each classroom, and 
two tiers of indirect radiators or a divided steam 
heater placed under the classrooms and con- 
nected to the heat flues. Each of these units is 
separately valved so the required amount of 
heating surface may be used to meet the varying 
temperature conditions. I regret to say that in 
too many instances our janitors pay little or no 
attention to shutting off radiation during moder- 
ate weather, but that the entire system is kept 
at all times in use, depending in too many cases 
on the automatic thermostats, or on the opening 
of windows by teachers. This is wasteful of fuel 
and detrimental to the welfare of the pupils, and 
I would ask the janitors who have steam heating 
in their charge to close the valves on all direct 
and indirect radiators and coils the use of which 
may be dispensed with in the early fall, late 
spring and on many moderate days during the 
winter. In cases where both direct and indirect 
radiation are provided for heating classrooms, 
use only the indirect as long as it is possible to 
obtain the required temperature. I would also 
remind you that it is necessary to have the cold 
air duct dampers open to admit fresh air to the 
indirect radiators and also that it is your duty 
to close them at night and at other periods when 
no heat is required to guard against freezing 
the radiators and chilling the building. 

During the past winter the damage due to 
freezing of steam pipes, plumbing, etc., amounted 
to approximately $30,000, some of which was 
unavoidable, but I am compelled to say that a 
great part of this loss might have been prevented 
with proper attention on the part of those in 
charge; I, personally, found radiators and pipes 
freezing while the janitor was in the building 
and supposed he had steam circulating thru the 
system. To prevent another such disastrous oc- 
currence I would direct all janitors to pay par- 
ticular attention to the air valves on radiators 
and coils and that they know that as soon as the 
boilers begin to make steam that it is circulat- 
ing thru the system; particularly thru the return 
pipes of the radiators and coils. 

In order to prevent freezing and resulting 
damage to school property, it is your duty to 
shut off the water supply at night, Sundays, and 
school holidays, drain the pipes of water-closets 
and other fixtures. To prevent formation of ice, 
shut off the outside drinking fountains, urinals 
and latrines at all times during freezing weather, 
except at recess when water is to be turned on 
for drinking and flushing purposes. Immedi- 
ately after recess it is to be turned off. 

If there are any leaking faucets or valves, thus 
causing waste, necessary repairs should be made 
by the engineer or janitor, if possible, otherwise 
the Superintendent of Buildings should be at 
once notified. 

To prevent boilers from making a vapor and 
particularly filling the pipes and radiators with 
steam, the fires must be effectually banked at 
night or on holidays except during extreme cold 
weather when it may be necessary to keep fires. 
In that case you will be in attendance and main- 
tain a full head of steam thruout the entire sys- 
tem continuously night and day. 

It is, furthermore, your duty to prevent freez- 
ing and damage by due observance of weather 
conditions and the foreeasted changes, using 
your utmost endeavor and ability to protect the 
property in any other manner in connection with 
the above directions. 

At great cost automatic temperature control 
has been installed in nearly all of our buildings; 
when this is in perfect condition great reliance 
may and should be placed in it. I would ask 
that you promptly report in writing all defects 
in this part of the heating system. When the 
system is first used in the fall see that the motors 
which operate the dampers in heat flues or the 
valves on radiators operate properly and close 
when the required room temperatures are ob- 
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tained; watch the rubber diaframs of the ther- 
mostats and of the motors and know that they 
are in good order. 
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ADOPT NEW RULES AND REGULA- 
TIONS. 

The board of education of Bridgeport, Conn., 
adopted at its October meeting a new set of 
rules which entirely replace the former rules and 
which involve radical changes in the organization 
of the school department. The new rules pro- 
vide for three executive officers and are in- 
tended to relieve the superintendent of much of 
the burden of business management of the 
schools. 

The city of Bridgeport has grown during the 
past two years thru the enormous influx of fam- 
ilies engaged in the munition factories and other 
war industries. The schools have doubled and 
trebled their enrollment and the work of the 
school department has grown correspondingly. 

The new rules are in a sense a reaction on the 
former methods of the board of education. They 
provide for the re-establishment of a system of 
sub-committees to handle details of the business 
affairs of the schools. 


Specific Duties of the Superintendent. 

The rules provide that the superintendent of 
schools shall have general supervision of all 
schools of the city and shall be empowered to 
enforce the rules of the board. 

The superintendent is required: 

1. Devote his entire time, under the direction 
of the board, to the educational department of 
the school system and do his utmost to secure in 
all of the schools of the city thoro instruction, 
good discipline, and harmonious relations be- 
tween parents and teachers. 

2. Attend the regular and special meetings of 
the board, and shall co-operate and advise with 
all committees of the board. 

3. Arrange and change the boundaries of the 
school districts, subject to the approval of the 
board. 

4. Investigate the need of and recommend to 
the board provision for school facilities in the 
various districts. 

5. When called upon, give written opinions to 
the board or its committees of all matters to be 
acted upon, and make written monthly reports 
of the general condition of the schools, with such 
recommendations for their improvement as re- 
quire action of the board; at the regular meet- 
ing in July he shall submit an annual report. 

6. Recommend to the board from time to time 
—thru the appropriate committees—administra- 
tive officers, principals, supervisors and teachers; 
and on or before the board meeting in April of 
each year recommend—thru the committee on 
schools—principals, supervisors and teachers for 
reappointment, with salaries in accordance with 
the salary schedule. 

7. Recommend to the board for approval 
eourses of study and important changes in 
courses of study, and all textbooks to be used in 
the schools. 

8. Immediately after the school budget has 
been allowed by the board of apportionment and 
taxation, prepare and submit a detailed budget 
of estimated expenditures for each department 
of the school system during the then current 
fiscal year. 

9. Recommend to the board transfers from 
one budget to another as conditions may re- 
quire. 

10. In the interest of efficient administration, 
have power to decide all matters of detail purely 
ministerial and administrative in character that 
may arise concerning which no specific provision 
is made in these by-laws, rules and regulations. 


The Agent of the Board. 

The second executive officer under the new 
rules is the agent of the board of education. He 
is practically a co-ordinate officer of the superin- 
tendent and is in charge of the physical plan of 
the schools. His duties are as follows: 

1. The agent of the board shall, under the 
direction of the committee on school buildings, 
have charge of all repairs of school buildings. 


He shall receive all requests for repairs, altera- 
tions and improvements from principals and in- 
vestigate the necessity for the same and report 
to the committees. 

2. In cases of emergency, he shall make the 
necessary repairs and report these to the com- 
mittee on school buildings at its next meeting 

3. He shall, under the direction of the proper 
committees, daily inspect the labor and materials 
in all school buildings being erected, remodeled 
or repaired. 

4. He shall maintain in his office a complete 
record of the size of all school lots, their loca 
tion, dimensions, the materials of all buildings 
and necessary data relating thereto. 

5. He shall have general supervision of the 
work of the janitors, and see that they obey the 
rules of the board; and, as often as his other 
duties permit, visit all the school buildings to 
ascertain whether the janitors are properly per- 
forming their duties. 

6. He shall instruct janitors, when necessary, 
in the use of fuel, care of furnaces and boilers 
and in any other work or duties he shall deem 
necessary; and shall be watchful to detect and 
report to the committee on school buildings any 
neglect or incompetency on the part of janitors 
or failure to comply with his instructions, and 
he shall have power to suspend any janitor for 
cause and report same to the committee on 
school buildings. 


The Assistant Secretary. 
7. He shall receive and pass upon all requests 
for janitors’ supplies and transmit to the assist- 
ant secretary such as are approved by him. 

The third executive officer of the school de 
partment is the assistant secretary. The secre- 
tary, who is a member of the board is a statutory 
officer whose duties become nominal and who is 
actively represented by the assistant secretary. 
The latter is really the business manager of the 
board of education and is a subordinate of they 
superintendent of schools. The new rules speci- 
fically make him the secretary to the superin- 
tendent. The rules governing his duties and 
powers are as follows: 

1. Have immediate charge of stenographers 
clerks and other employees in the educational 
department of the administrative offices, except 
the private secretary of the Superintendent of 
Schools. 

2. Keep the minutes of the meetings of the 
Board and a calendar of all matters referred to 
committees and others and report action or non 
action on the same at each regular meeting. 

3. Within three days after the meeting, send 
a copy of the minutes to every member of the 
Board. 

4. On Thursday before each regular meeting 
send to every member of the Board and to the 
Superintendent written notice of the meeting 
with calendar of all matters to be brought before 
the meeting so far as these are known at the 
time of sending the notice. 

5. Receive and reply to all communications to 
the Board according to directions of the Board. 

6. Receive tuition fees, money from the sale 
of books or other school property, the use of 
buildings or other sources, except such as are 
paid to the City Treasurer according to law, and 
deposit all moneys collected by him with the City 
Treasurer. 

7. Audit and control all cash collections, re- 
ceived by agents of the Board and determine the 
kind and form of reports to be required of such 
collecting agents. 

8. Keep the revenue and expense, asset and 
liability accounts, budget, allotment ledger, regis- 
ters of purchase orders, vouchers and warrants, 
expenditure distribution record by schools, pay- 
roll rosters, registers of leases, rents, personal 
bonds and building construction contracts. 

9. Draw all warrants in payment of claims 
against the Board. 

10. Submit to the Board a monthly report of 
receipts, disbursements and budget balances at 
the regular meeting each month, and an annual 
report at the regular meeting in July each year. 

11. Act as custodian of all contracts, secur. 
ities, documents, title papers, books of record and 
other papers belonging to the board. 

12. Keep an accurate report of purchase and 
distribution of all supplies, and annually in the 
month of April submit a yearly report covering 
inventory, consumption and estimated needs for 
the ensuing year. 

13. Prepare estimates, in all departments, of 
supplies for the ensuing year and submit the 
same for public bids. 

14. Perform such other duties as may be di- 
rected by the board, the secretary of the board, 
or the superintendent. 


(Concluded on Page 77) 
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MONTANA SCHOOL RATING CARD. 

In a recent issue of the SCHOOL BoARD JOURNAL 
there appeared a rural school rating card used in 
the state of Montana. The material which ac- 
companied this card as well as the card itself, 
were in use in the state up to a year ago. Since 
September, 1917, the following rating card has 
been in use in the rural schools of Montana. The 
present card was arranged by Mr. Charles M. 
Reinoehl, Director of Rural Schools. 


Standard School Rating Card for Montana Rural 
Schools, 1917-1918. 

To be Filled Out by County Superintendent After 
Visit and Inspection. 


i Kgs 55 hee aoe kA eee eee See 
EE, Ms 5) 55.6 pean Sek pee 
EE OS See oe eee ee Cee Tee aL ee 
ame of Teacher OF PRNCINAl.....cssccecoceese 
Address of Teacher or Principal...............:. 


coe eeeeerereeeeeeeeseseeeeeeeeeseeeeeseesese 


County Superintendent 
Approved by Rural Inspector 


Standard School Rating Card. 
I 


School Yard—6 Points, 
Maxi 
mum 
Points 
1. United States flag, 4 ft. by 
6 ft., flying, weather permit- 


Allowed by 
Co, Supt. & 
Rural Insp. 


GEER CETTE rt T eee eT R °  * pies eden 
2. Well fenced playground of at 
= i . Se werere hy fee Se 24. (aerenass 


3. Grounds tastefully laid out 
with walks, trees and shrub- 


I ere res ie cer  { Smpsneae 
4. Grounds kept in good condi- 
PP eT re eer re re | AP OT Te 


5. Two separate sanitary closets 
or screened privies kept 
clean and free from marks.. 2 


II. 
School Building—13 Points, 
1. Fifteen square feet of floor 
space and two hundred cubic 
feet of air space for each 


Seer eer ener ree °° Ssteatew 
2. Standard heating and venti- 

 SRCOEE 5 ic 08 0 693.0500 D.  « theres 
3. Covered porch, vestibule, 


cloak rooms, and doors se- 
curely locked outside of 
ee ere eee 2 
4. Window space at least one- 
seventh of floor space, and on 
left or left and rear of pupils 
OT in 65.0cadade bh rineeek cess 3 
5. All windows fitted with good 
oo a Pe rer 1 
6. Paint or finish outside and 
inside in good condition.... 1 
7. Fir or hardwood floors, 
cleaned once in three months 
as provided by law......... 2 
8. No broken window lights and 
f PRP res rere re 1 


III. 
School Equipment—22 Points. 

1. Single patent desks of at 

least three sizes, fastened to 

strips or the floor.......... 1 
2. At least twenty linear feet of 

good blackboard, four feet 

wide, set not more than 

thirty inches from floor, and 

fitted with sanitary chalk 

troughs, crayons, and erasers 1.5 
3. At least two standard framed 

OD. cadets tdesdeecbaaee 1 
4. Supply of at least three types 

of primary materials, as: 


oe eee eee 


ee eeeee 


letter, word, and sentence 
cards; domino cards, toy 
money, ete.; folding and 


10. 


12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


ef 


-~] 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


15, 
16. 


hy 2 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 


. Library 


. Good 


. At least two 


School Sound Journal 


cutting papers, blunt scis- 
sors, paste; rags, raffia, corn 
husks, yarn, warp, weaving 
frame; clay, sand; drawing 
papers, pencils, water colors. 


. At least two sets of supple- 


mentary readers provided for 
LOWSE WOOGED 06 60 5 06acee dew 
fund annually ex- 
pended for library books; 
list approved by County 
Supt. before purchase is 
GE. on 4 eves Lee TRA TEE TOES 


. Good library book cases pro- 


vided; books kept in place, 
properly labeled, and library 
Pulen COROWOS oo cescavcneti 


. An unabridged dictionary in 


good condition with stand or 
GEE cad bas as Obed ck aeeaenee 
map of Montana; at 
least 6 other good maps in 
case; suspended globe; 
weights and measures; sand 
CORED: oi. uiensstadeeaetakeae 
At least three sets of percep- 
tion or flash cards for teach- 
ing plfonics and numbers... 


. Pure water supply; covered 


water cooler with spigot and 
individual drinking cups, or 
sanitary bubbler ........... 
Sanitary towels, wash basin, 
floor brush, sweeping com- 
pound, good pencil sharpener 
Building and equipment clean 
OG GOGOTEY sa cccewssaceses 
Musical instrument (phono- 
graph, piano, or organ)..... 
Playground equipment, at 
least three features......... 
Household Arts, Manual 
Training, and Agricultural 
Ca er ra 
Good, convenient boarding 
place or teacherage provided 
SOP GOUIOT ac ccsaeéesetaaes 


IV. 


1.5 


2.5 


The Teacher—86 Points. 


._ At least one year of profes- 


TS BR” a 


. First or higher grade certifi- 


cate granted before opening 
OF WOE 660% seualssuws etawe> 
books from 
Teachers’ Reading course 
read within a year.......... 


. At least one educational jour- 


SEE NOE 2scuns oe bees eee 


. Daily program with seat 


work indicated, posted and 
RORSOWOE 65.6 6.605-0.06 008 bR00 


. Classes combined and alter- 


nated according to plan in 
latest State Manual......... 


. Working knowledge of State 


Course of Study, and used as 
roaeired BY IAW. «sc csaccsas 


. As much time given to lower 


OS UPDEF STOUES. «<0 6.0 0:06.00 


. Daily preparation of work 


for both study and recitation 
DONDE is bo oc bases Veron ss 
All children profitably em- 
ployed during study periods. 
Good order maintained at all 
RS oe ee eee 
Neatness of appearance and 
work; well modulated voice. 
Good work in agriculture, 
household arts, industrial 
OFtG GME WAUMES,.. is cenierees 


. Exhibit of children’s regular 


work in school building and 
| ener ie ee 
Supervised play ........... 
Live in the community seven 
days in the week........... 
Teacher retained 
OURS POOP oo cc cu acevsixths 
Teacher retained for second 
i. MT ree err ge eee 
All homes of pupils visited. . 
High moral standards....... 
Loyalty to district, county, 
state, and nation; patriotism 
and other good virtues estab- 
lished in children.......... 
Responsive attitude toward 
SUDGEVIBIOR. « icciccsesoviads 


0.5 
1.5 
2.5 
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Vv. 

Pupils—8 Points. 

1. All children of school age, 

who have not finished the 

eighth grade, in regular at- 

tendance, unless excused for 
Ce 8 ere ere e 2 

2. Regularity and punctuality of 

attendance of all pupils reg- 


wlariy emrolieG 14 <i icieuvins » es 
3. Neatness in care of books and 
GD dc dviic sts 0s.00s cababiies 1 


ee ee eee 


4. Neatness in personal appear- 
ance, including such as clean 
shoes, clean clothes, clean 
person, hair well combed... 1.5 

5. Obedient, industrious, cour- 
GOOG .i.'\ b.n0008 sane ca0as 1.5 


VI. 
Community Activities—15 Points, 
1. Regular community meet- 
ings; Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, literary society, Boy 
Scout, Camp Fire Girls, or 
other organizations ........ 2.5 
2. School represented in potato, 
garden-canning, bread, or 
corn club at local, county, or 
GUESS GAP. dean cwauescete. 2.5 
3. Play festival, field meet, 
school or community fair, or 
county spelling or arithmetic 


eee weer 


ee eee a ee eo cae 
4. Special day programs, an out- 

growth of regular school 

WOM sch ocskemaieeess t000n ba. isaeaaiit 
5. School visited by all trustees, 

and at least two other 

DOATONS 40 66s dd casas isarede 2 


6. Active co-operation of patrons 
and fine community spirit.. 5 


The Rating Card. 

Purpose: To improve every county and vil- 
lage school thru better buildings, better equip- 
ment, better teaching, and finer community co- 
operation, name plates are issued by the State 
Superintendent to all schools which receive satis- 
factory standing on this rating card. The aim is 
to require only those things necessary to a good 
school. Essentials, rather than minor details, 
will determine the matter, but the school must be 
a good one. 

Plan: The county superintendent should fur- 
nish every teacher, school clerk, and school 
trustee in her county with a copy of the rating 
card at the opening of each school year. The 
teacher should score with a pencil each point on 
the card (except those pertaining to the teacher) 
previous to the county superintendent's visit, and 
submit the same to her at that time. The county 
superintendent should then check up the list and 
complete the scoring. All schools are to be rated, 
even tho they are not ready for standardization. 
To all schools whose rating card shows a total 
score of 70 or more points, as rated by the county 
superintendent, with the assistance of the teacher, 
and when approved by the State Inspector of 
Rural Schools, one of two name plates will be 
awarded by the State Superintendent. The rat- 
ing of the several rooms in consolidated and vil- 
lage schools will be averaged in determining the 
total score of these schools, 

Standard School: A name plate bearing the 
words “Standard School” will be awarded to those 
schools scoring between 70 and 89 on the rating 
card. To become a standard school all the forces 
in the community should work together. The 
school trustees, the teacher, the pupils, and the 
patrons of the school have each a share in the 
work of improving the school. Every community 
that is found to be actively engaged in building 
a good school deserves honorable mention, even 
jen the name-plate cannot be obtained at the 
time. 

Superior School: There is a laudable desire on 
the part of some school officers to make their 
school as nearly perfect as possible. To en- 
courage this a name-plate bearing the words 
“Superior School” will be awarded to schools 
rating 90 or above on the rating card. A superior 
school is one that is taught by a teacher of 
superior qualifications and with the highest effi- 
ciency, in a house that is as nearly perfect in all 
the essentials as possible and furnished with 
everything needed. The community must show 
the interest that the claim of such a schoo] im- 
plies. 

Retaining the Name Plate: Schools are stand- 
ardized for an indefinite period of time. The ap- 
proved lists of all Standard or Superior schools 

(Concluded on Page 77) 
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AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 
The school board of Dayton, Ohio, subscribed 
five thousand dollars to the Fourth Liberty Loan. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. The school janitors have 
formed a union and have asked the board for a 
thirty per cent increase in salary. 


Compulsory education and the consolidation of 
the board of regents and the present state board 
into a state board of education are outstanding 
features of the work of the new West Virginia 
Code Commission. 

The new code provides fines and imprisonments 
in cases of violation of the compulsory attend- 
ance law, fixes a minimum school term of seven 
months and minimum salaries of $80, $70 and $55 
a month for first, second and third grade teachers’ 
certificates. Provision is also made for a county 
board of education to administer the affairs of 
the county. 

Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
adopted a rule making it impossible for halls of 
schools to be used for meetings of a public nature 
without the permission of the superintendent and 
the business manager. 

The Atlanta School Improvement Association 
of Atlanta, Ga., has nominated five members for 
the school board who are pledged to take the 
schools out of politics and to work for the crea- 
tion of an adequate school system. The five can- 
didates are W. H. Terrell, S. B. Turman, Paul L. 
Fleming, Fred E. Winburn and Henry L. Trout- 
man. 

Mayor Thompson of Chicago has decided to 
stand pat on his eleven schoo] board appointments 
and to stand back of the “solid six” demand for 
an administration building. The Mayor expects 
to make his stand a feature of the campaign for 
renomination in the Republican primary. 

Toledo, O. An additional week has been added 
to the school year to help make up for the four 
weeks lost during the influenza epidemic. Mid- 
year tests have been abandoned and holidays 
reduced. 

Cleveland, O. Retrenchments in day schools 
as well as in evening schools have been inaugu- 
rated by the board. It is planned to charge a 
fee for evening classes in order that the work 
may be made self-sustaining. The economies 
have been made necessary because of a deficit of 
$1,400,000. 

Newark, N. J. Beginning January first, the 
municipal playgrounds were placed under the 
direction of the board of education. The change 
was made in line with the general trend thruout 
the country to place all recreational features 
under the control of the school authorities, who 
have the facilities and the experts with which to 
operate the grounds economically. The change 
also removes the control of the playgrounds from 
the influence of politics. 

Supt. W. L. Ettinger has recently created a 
new Division on intermediate or junior high 
schools with Supt. Gustave Straubenmuller as 
chairman. The new division will have charge of 
the work of intermediate departments in ele- 
mentary schools and the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades of the prevocational schools. The 
character of the work performed by these schools 
is to be made the determining factor in plans for 
extension. 

Joplin, Mo. An additional month of study has 
been added to the school year to make up lost 
time. 

Plans for speedup work in Illinois schools are 
to be limited to elimination of a few days of the 
midwinter and spring vacations and to the trim- 
ming of courses of study by elimination or re- 
visions of subjects. 

Supt. Frank V. Thompson of Boston, in a state- 
ment denying that any attempt has been made to 
post the names of pupils contributing to patriotic 
funds, has pointed out that pupil contributions 
are on a purely voluntary basis and that the 
keeping of a record of the amounts received is 
contrary to the rules. The collection of funds in 
schools for special purposes is only permitted 
under extraordinary conditions. 


Srhool Board Sournal 


Rockford, Ill. The school day has been ex- 
tended a half hour to make up some of the lost 
time due to the “flu” epidemic. 


Chillicothe, O. The school day has been ex- 
tended twenty minutes in the grades and 35 min- 
utes in the high school to make up lost time. 


Cincinnati, O. Under the direction of Supt. R. 
J. Condon, a complete revision of the school pro- 
gram has been made to conform to the shorter 
school year and to. secure the greatest educa- 
tional returns. The daily sessions for grades 
four to eight are from 8:15 to 12:00 o’clock and 
from 1:00 to 3:15 o’clock. The hours for the 
first three grades are from 8:15 to 12:30 o’clock 
and from 1:00 to 3:00 o’clock. The change adds 
considerably to the study periods and permits of 
frequent rest periods. 


Springfield, Mo. Supt. W. W. Thomas has or- 
dered that teachers place the emphasis upon the 
regular academic subjects and devote such time 
as is left to other work in the curriculum. The 
order permits the schools to make up lost time 
and at the same time does not sacrifice the reg- 
ular work for other lines of activity. 


Elmira, N. Y. The Christmas vacation was 
eliminated by order of the board to permit teach- 
ers and pupils to make up lost time. 


Chicago, Ill. Orders have been issued to teach- 
ers in classrooms that they warn pupils against 
the practice of stopping automobiles for obtaining 
rides. The pupils’ efforts to get rides have be- 
come such a menace to life that the passage of 
the order became a necessity. 


Grand Junction, Colo. Under the direction of 
Supt. R. E. Tope, a rearrangement of the school 
program has been made to offset a loss of seven 
weeks’ time due to the influenza epidemic. Under 
the new arrangement 25 minutes have been added 
to the daily program and ten minutes have been 
taken from the noon recess. Non-essential and 
obsolete subject matter have been eliminated and 
the emphasis placed on practical phases of school 
work. An additional week may be added at the 
end of the term as a final effort in speeding up. 


Oakland, Cal. The five weeks lost thru the 
recent epidemic will not be made up by teachers 
and pupils. It was the opinion of the school 
authorities that any attempt to speed up work 
would react on the health of teachers and pupils 
and would detract from the educational results. 
All non-essential and obsolete work was elim- 
inated and emphasis placed on essentials. 


~ 


The school board of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
taken steps to condense the course of study in 
order that pupils may be promoted at the end of 
the year without loss of time. 


Holyoke, Mass. A Class in naturalization and 
citizenship has been opened in connection with 
the evening high school. 


The state land commissioner of Nebraska has 
issued a statement showing that the state school 
assets are increasing at the rate of a million 
dollars a year and land rentals $60,000 a year. 
He shows that school lands are rented far below 
their actual value by reason of the fact that 
when land belongs to the state is considered to 
be less than if it belongs to an individual. 


Figures compiled on the cost of school build- 
ings in Erie, Pa., show that for 1918 the cost 
was $42.20 per pupil. 


Following is the comparative statement of the 
costs per pupil to the taxpayer of the city of 
Erie during the fiscal years 1913 to 1918, in- 
clusive: Fiscal year 1913 ending in July, city 
assessment, $26,524,936; tax levy, 12 mills; 
amount of taxes paid in $320,608.12; yearly en- 
rollment $9,478; amount of taxes paid for each 
pupil, $33.79. 1914 assessment, $48,460,332; tax 
levy, 7% mills; amount of taxes paid in, $365,- 
616.66; yearly enrollment, 10,082; amount of tax 
paid in for each pupil, $36.66; 1915 assessment, 
$49,219.629; tax levy, 8% mills; amount of taxes 
paid in, $421,607.71; yearly enrollment, 10,234; 
amount of tax paid in for each pupil, $41.19; 
1916, assessment, $50,095,525; tax levy, 8% mills; 
amount of taxes paid in, $430,583.69; yearly en- 
rollment, 11,383; amount of tax paid in on each 
pupil, ss7.85; 1917, assessment, $53,122,625; tax 
levy, 9% mills; amount of taxes paid in, $504,- 
842.02; yearly enrollment, 12,535; amount of 
taxes paid for each pupil, $50.20; 1918, assess- 
ment, $53,730,662; tax levy, 10% mills; amount 
of taxes paid in, $563,066.46; yearly enrollment, 
13,341; amount of taxes paid in for each pupil, 
$42.20. 
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URGES MUNICIPAL WORK. 


An interesting telegram was sent in November 
to a southern trade paper, concerning the re- 
sumption of city, school and county work in the 
direction of public improvements. This telegram 
written by Mr. B. M. Baruch, chairman of the 
War Industries Board, read: 

“With returning peace and until normal con- 
ditions prevail, great obligations rest not alone 
with the people, but with national, state and 
municipal governments to go ahead with im- 
provements, even at sacrifices, in order to make 
the adjustment as gradual as possible. 

“With this end in view, it would be of great 
assistance if public work of all kinds that can 
be done should be undertaken with the least 
possible delay.” 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The State Tax Commission of Colorado has 
given the school board of Colorado Springs per- 
mission to make a six-mill levy on all property 
in the district to cover increased expenses for the 
year 1919. An additional expense has been in- 
curred thru the opening of the new opportunity 
school, and increased salaries for teachers. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Supt. Ernest C. Hartwell has 
outlined a building program which provides for 
nroper housing for the schools for a five-year per- 
iod. The program which has the apnvroval of the 
board, calls for an expenditure of $8,000,000 for 
new buildings. 

To overcome the lack of adequate accommoda- 
tions and the use of temporary classrooms, it is 
proposed to build twelve intermediate schools for 
children of the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 
These buildings are to be of standard type, each 
providing 35 rooms with accommodations for 
1,200. They will have auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
manual training and domestic science centers. 

In addition, the board plans to build three or 
four elementary schools and an addition to the 
Lafayette high school to cost about $300,000. 

In presenting his program, Supt. Hartwell 
pointed out that the population of the city has 
increased by 100,000 in the past five years and 
that during this time only 56 permanent class- 
rooms have been provided. He compared the 
situation to a city of 100,000 with two grade 
schools and showed that the city is 12,000 pupils 
behind in its building activities. 

The New York City board of education, in an 
effort to speed the construction of new schools, 
has proposed the awarding of a general contract 
to one of the large construction firms for the 
building of a number of school structures. A 
conference of the school authorities with a num- 
ber of the large firms has revealed that they will 
accept a contract only upon a basis of cost, plus 
a fixed percentage of profit. 

The state education law and the city charter 
require that contracts for the construction of 
school buildings shall be let to the lowest respon- 
sible bidder. The charter, however, permits the 
waiving of competitive bids in cases where the 
city board of aldermen approve. It remains to be 
seen whether the board will authorize the kind 
of contract asked for at this time. 

It is pointed out that substantial savings in 
time and money will be possible thru the new 
arrangement. The builders will guarantee to 
complete the work within a year, or possibly 
eight months as against two to three years under 
the old competitive plan. Again the use of con- 
crete as building material will make possible a 
more reasonable building cost. 

Portland, Ore. The board has adopted a budget 
of $2,730,370 for the operation, support and main- 
tenance of the public schools. 

Chicago, Tll. The board has reduced the build- 
ing fund by $2,100,000, leaving a total of $4,620,- 
000 for the year 1919. 

The school board of Atchison, Kans., has asked 
for a school bond election in the spring, at which 
the people will be asked to vote $100,000 for the 
erection of new schools and for the remodeling of 
the existing buildings. Supt. H. P. Study, in co- 











(Concluded on Page 54) 
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“The schools must make ~““Ss 
democracy safe for the world.” 
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The Victrola in use at School No. 25, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MUSIC is the one great universal language understood, loved and used by 
every Nation engaged in the great struggle—friend and foe. 


: MUSIC is the greatest single factor which will soonest heal the wounds of 
: strife and bring the whole world into a new relation of real brotherhood. 
! 


The schools of all Nations, but especially those of free America, must teach 
the new lesson of “Each for All, and All for Each”’—and MUSIC, the common 
tone in the new harmony of Nations, is more valuable than text or sermon, 
bell or book, treaty or diplomacy in reaching the hearts of all our citizens, old 
| or new, and helping all to sing a mighty paean of praise for our great Nation. 


Let the children sing for the Victory of “Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


| The Government has made MUSIC an integral part of all 
| Student Army Training Schools. The 66 selected songs are 
nearly all on Victor Records. 


| 

|| Do your children know them? 
ii| The VICTOR will bring all the songs of America and 
| 





| her Allies, and all the old beautiful music of all lands 
right into the school rooms, the seed beds of our future 
democracy. 








Are the children in YOUR ‘School receiving this 
training for life? If not, why not? 
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Victrola XXV, $90 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


When the Victrola is not in use 
the horn can be placed under 
the instrument sate and secure & 
from danger, and the cabinet 4 
can be locked to protect it /4g 
from dust and promis-4 
cuous use by irrespon- 44 

sible people. S 


For full information write 
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Victor Talking Machine Co. 
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MASTERS VO _——SS= 


REG. US. PAT. OFF 





To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, “‘His Master's Voice.’' It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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Our printed information is to assist you, and 
every superintendent of a large building, to 


Does the Removal of Ashes 
from Your Building Cause 


Trouble and 
Hard Work? 


Many school _ superintendents, 
building supervisors and chief en- 
gineers continually face an ash re- 
moval problem which threatens to 
overwhelm them. This condition 
is due to the use of antiquated de- 
vices, makeshift ropes and pulleys; 
in some instances, the carrying out 
of the ash cans on a man’s back and 
other methods predestined to break 
down under the human equation. 


One of the five G & G ways 


solve the problem of removing ashes and waste 
with the least wear and tear on men and ma- 
chinery. 


To School Superintendents: 


Ask us to mail you our pamphlet, 
School Buildings and Auditoriums. 


@ If you have friends who are “up 
against” this question of getting out 
the ashes from other types of buildings, 
we have helpful pamphlets for them 
also: Railroad Buildings; Apart- 
ment Houses; Hotels; Churches; 
and a non-technical pamphlet describ- 
ing the five G & G Telescopic Hoists, 








from 


ane 


in one operation without re- 
handling at the sidewalk, by 
the = of the G&G Swine 


Bail Can. shown. 


in open or closed areas. 
level. 


of sidewalk—no open hatch. 





adopted by School 
modernize ash removing is here 


Boards to 


G&G Telescopic Hoists 


can be installed as readily in old as in new school buildings, 
The entire work of raising and lower- 
ing of the ash cans is done by the operator standing at street 
When the Hoist is not in operation it telescopes below 
the grade and the sidewalk doors lie flush—no disfigurement 


What Model Shall I Use? 


One, or all of these pamphlets are ob- 
tainable without obligation from 


GILLIS & GEQGHEGAN 


551 WEST BROADWAY : 
SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC, CANADA 


Established 1866 


NEW YORK 











(Concluded from Page 52) 
operation with the board, has begun work on a 
broad plan of school extension which includes 
provision for junior high schools in connection 
with a number of grade buildings. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The board has adopted a tax 
rate of 6% mills for the year 1919. The increase 
is intended to meet an anticipated expenditure of 
$5,600,000. 

Pointing to the fact that 9,000 children are at- 
tending half-day sessions in the schools, Dr. John 
S. Hall of the Detroit Board of Education has 
urged that immediate steps be taken for the 
erection of additional buildings. Dr. Hall urges 
the floating of bond issues to provide for school 
construction and the preparation of specifications 
not only for schools which were to have been 
erected the past year, but also for new schools on 
sites where a survey proves their need. 

The board of education of New York City is 
preparing to begin the construction of new 
schools as soon as weather conditions permit. 
Specifications are ready and since the ban on 
building material is raised, nothing stands in the 
way of prompt action. 

St. Paul, Minn., school authorities are ready to 
proceed with the school building program out- 
lined by the survey commission in January, 1917. 
The commissioner and superintendent are work- 
ing on plans for new schools and bonds will be 
offered for sale as soon as the barrier is removed 
by the Capital Issues Committee at Washington. 


Cleveland, O. As an economy measure, the 
board has under consideration the curtailment or 
elimination of a number of activities connected 
with the schools. These activities are: Cessation 
of summer schools; elimination of playgrounds; 
transfer of school community centers to munic- 
ipal control; temporary closing of kindergartens, 
and placing of night schools on a self-supporting 
basis. 

Battle Creek, Mich. Preparations have been 
made for proceeding with the erection of the new 
vocational school as soon as conditions permit in 
the spring. 

The school board of Springfield, Ill., will sub- 
mit a bill in the state legislature providing for 








increased taxation to meet the increased needs 
of the schools. The bill will cover three points, 
namely, an amendment to permit the transfer of 
miscellaneous building operations’ expense from 
the educational to the building fund; permission 
to distribute the levy of three per cent according 
to the needs of the schools, and permission to ob- 
tain an increase in the school tax levy where 
necessary. 

Supt. F. W. Arbury of West Saginaw, Mich., in 
a recent communication to the school patrons and 
taxpayers, pointed to the need for increased seat- 
ing accommodations for children in primary 
grades and for play apparatus for younger chil- 
dren. He urged that funds be provided with 
which to open additional rooms or schools for 
primary classes and to provide suitable play ap- 
paratus for those too young for classwork. He 
asked that the citizens be as generous in meeting 
local educational needs as they had been in meet- 
ing the patriotic calls of the government. 

The school budget of the Oakland, Cal., schools 
has been fixed at $2,149,549.02 for the year 1918- 
19, which is an increase of $296,598.29 over that 
of last year. The increase in the budget is due 
to a large increase in enrollment, daily attend- 
ance, a large growth in industrial development, 
higher teachers’ salaries, and a narrow margin 
between tax valuations and school attendance. 


The rural and village schools of Scioto County, 
O., under the supervision of county superintend- 
ent, E. O. McCowen, have voted $178,500 for new 
buildings and equipment, and have completed the 
work involved in the expenditure of that money. 
More than $200,000 were spent for buildings, 
grounds and equipment altogether. When the 
fact is considered that Scioto County is in the 
hilly section of Ohio, this improvement in so 
short a time is almost phenomenal. The new 
buildings are strictly modern and the equipment 
is first class and up-to-date. 

County uniformity of textbooks, a uniform 
course of study for the county, alteration of sub- 
jects to give more time for school work, school 
credit for home work are only a few of the 
things that have been accomplished. 

A new auditorium erected at a cost of ten 


thousand dollars is the latest addition to the 
South Junior High School of Pomona, California. 
The equipment has all the newest features; and 
by means of a system of movable partitions the 
building is available for classes in gymnasium 
work, music classes and general assemblies. 

It is planned to utilize this auditorium for 
various phases of community work as soon as 
health conditions are normal. 

Cleveland, O. Twenty additional twenty-room 
buildings are considered a present necessity to 
relieve crowded conditions in classrooms. aA sur- 
vey of housing facilities shows that fifteeen 
classes are reciting in auditoriums, 47 in ground 
floor rooms, sixty in portable buildings, 27 in 
rented rooms and sixteen classes in rooms smaller 
than standard size. There are 102 relay classes 
in buildings in which double sessions are held, 
43 shift plan classes and fourteen part-time 
classes. 

Altho the situation is said to be improved over 
that of a year ago the enrollment has been in- 
creased by 5,450 children. The attendance figures 
for the opening month are 106,862 for 1918 and 
101,412 for 1917, Decreased attendance is noted 
only in special classes and at the normal school. 


The school board of Peoria, Ill., has taken 
definite steps toward the adoption of a progres- 
sive building program covering a ten-year period. 
The new plan provides for a standard design of 
school permitting of enlargements as the occa- 
sion demands, and for the elimination of the 
practice of employing an architect for each struc- 
ture erected. 

The board of tax levy of Minneapolis has de- 
nied a request of the board of education for the 
levying of a half mill tax to wipe out a deficit 
in funds. A quarter mill tax was allowed as a 
compromise. 


The Pennsylvania legislature will be asked at 
its next session to provide new means of revenue 
to tax for school funds. It is proposed to submit 
a salary-raising bill or a separate bill for salary 
increases to date from January first, next. The 
bill is to provide for $1,000,000 additional or an 
appropriation of $25,000,000 for two years. 
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into a book cover. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





As long as school books are made 
of paper and their bindings made of 
cloth and glue, there will be a need 
and demand for the 


Holden Book Covers 
You Cannot Dodge the Issue! 


Clean, well preserved school books, or soiled and dirty 
with dilapidated bindings? 


The Holden Unfinished Leatherette Material 
is the strongest, most durable, sanitary paper ever put 


That’s the truth! 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WOOD ELECTED STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

William C. Wood, for the past five years Com 
missioner of Secondary Schools for California 
has been elected State Superintendent of In- 
struction to succeed Edward Hyatt. 

William C. Wood was born in Elmira, Cal., and 
received his education in the city and state 
schools of the Golden West state. He is a 
graduate of Stanford University, California State 
University and the University of Michigan. 

Prof. Wood began his teaching career in the 
rural schools of Solano County and later filled 
the office of principal and superintendent in th2 
school system of Alameda. In 1913 he becam:2 
Commissioner of Secondary Schools. He is a 
member of the California Teachers’ Associatio. 
and of the National Education Association. 


COL. AYRES WITH PRESIDENTIAL 
PEACE PARTY. 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres, well known as the 
Director of the Russell Sage Foundation, and 
more recently with the Statistical Division of the 
Army, has gone to France as a member of the 
presidential peace party which sailed the week of 
December 2nd. 

Col. Ayres at the outbreak of the war offered 
the services of himself and his staff to the gov- 
ernment for the work of organizing and conduct- 
ing a statistical service which should form a fact 
basis for thinking and acting. Col. Ayres was 
made the director of the division and the work 
expanded until he became director of similar 
work for the War Industries Board, the Priorities 
Committee and the Allies’ Purchasing Commis- 
sion. 


Last winter he was given the rank of Lieut. 
Col., and appointed chief statistical officer of the 
general staff, while his assistants were distributed 
in the ranks of the commissioned service. He 
made weekly reports for the president and the 
officers in charge of the different divisions of the 
army and organized and conducted a weekly ser- 
vice department for the Senate and House on 
information connected with the progress of the 
war. 

Col. Ayres spent some time in France where he 
organized the statistical division of the general 
Headquarters of General Pershing and the supply 
service behind the lines. He returned in October 
and was given the full rank of Colonel as chief of 
the Statistics Branch of the General Staff. 


HINES BECOMES STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

L. N. Hines, for the past ten years superin- 
tendent of schools at Crawfordsville, Ind., has 
been appointed State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Indiana. Mr. Hines assumes 
office on March first. 

Linnaeus N. Hines is a graduate of Indiana 
University and has completed postgraduate work 
at Cornell, Columbia and Indiana Universities. 
Previous to his election at Crawfordsville, he was 
superintendent of schools at Hartford City, and 
Union City, Ind., and principal at Noblesville, 
Evansville and Indianapolis respectively. 

Mr. Hines is co-author of a number of books 
on school subjects and is a contributor to educa- 
tional periodicals. He is chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the Indiana Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and at one time filled the office of vice- 
president of the National Education Association. 
At present he acts as associate editor of the Edu- 
cator-Journal and is prominent in teachers’ asso- 
ciation work. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

Miss Jennie Rebecca Faddis, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of St. Paul, Minn., died Novem- 
ber 23rd at a local hospital, after a brief illness. 
Miss Faddis was a graduate of Mankato Normal 
School, Chicago Kindergarten College and Colum- 





bia University and had taken graduate work at 
Oberlin College. She came to St. Paul in Sep- 
tember, 1917, from Butte, Mont. Previous to that 
time she was primary supervisor at Evansville, 
Ind. 

Harry Howell of Asheville, N. C., has become 
superintendent of schools at Raleigh. 

L. T. Turpin, for the past seven years principal 
of the high school at Muncie, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Crawfords- 
ville, to succeed L. N. Hines who has been ap- 
pointed state superintendent of instruction. 

Mr. Turpin is a graduate of Franklin College 
and has pursued postgraduate work at Indiana 
and Chicago Universities. He was formerly a 
member of the faculties at Wabash and Hartford 
City, Ind. 

Acting Supt. R. G. Jones of Cleveland, O., has 
been granted an increase, raising his salary for 
the present year from $5,500 to $7,000. 

Mr. O. S. Hubbard, formerly deputy superin- 
tendent of schools at Fresno, Cal., has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Bureau of Research of 
the board of education at Oakland, Cal. Mr. 
Hubbard succeeds V. E. Dixon who has entered 
government work at San Francisco. 

Mr. Lewis W. Warson, superintendent of 
schools at Westerville, O., who has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence, left early in Novem- 
ber for Europe where he will enter the overseas 
work of the Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. H. M. Fairey, for the past six years secre- 
tary of the board at Oklahoma City, Okla., died 
suddenly at his home on November 6th of 
strangulation, following an attack of throat 
trouble. Mr. Fairey was 35 years old. He is 
survived by his wife and stepson at Oklahoma 
ie | and his parents who reside at Orangeburg, 


Sarah E. Luther, who was formerly principal 
of the Conecuh County High School at Castle- 
berry, Ala., has become Field Agent of the Ala- 
bama Illiteracy Commission, with headquarters 
at Montgomery. Miss Luther is directing the 
local campaign for reducing illiteracy among 
both white and colored persons. 


Mr. H. H. Stewart, Director of the School of 
Industrial Arts, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has been ap- 
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Has Your School Too Much 
Light P 


OO much light is often just as harmful as insuf- 

ficient light. This is so because overlighting pro- 
duces glare, which is the relentless enemy of the eyes. 
Besides, it greatly increases your lighting bills. 


Over-lighting is the result of out-of-date fixtures 
having faulty light distribution. With these incorrectly 
designed fixtures, it is necessary to illuminate a great 
part of the space too brightly, in order to get enough 
light on the remainder. The only way to correct this 
injurious condition is by installing a modern light such 
as the Four-In-One Light. 


The Four-In-Ore gives perfect light distribution — 
no glare and no shadows. It is unusually efficient, 
because it is so scientifically constructed that no ray 
of light is lost. Its light source is the Mazda “C”’ lamp, 
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sent you on request. 


432 East 23rd Street 


the most economical light known. 
dust-proof, which guarantees full lighting value at all 
times, and saves in upkeep. 


A book showing the various styles of the Four-In- 
One Light and describing its principle in detail will be 


L. PLAUT & COMPANY 


It is bug-proof and 


New York 








pointed Acting Superintendent of Schools to suc- 
ceed W. H. Holmes. Mr. Holmes has left for 
France to enter the Army Overseas University 
work. 

Mr. W. L. Atwell, for four years superintendent 
of schools at Cardington, O., died November 24th 
of anaemia. Mr. Atwell was a member of the 
Ohio Senate from 1906 to 1909 and a member of 
the senate temperance committee during the fight 
to put thru the Rose County Option Law. 

Mr. Ambrose B. Wright has been appointed D‘s- 
trict Superintendent of Schools of Chicago, to 
succeed F. M. Sisson. 

Mr. H. C. McKee, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Frankfort, Ky., has resigned to accept 
a position as instructor in the Male High School 
at Louisville. Mr. McKee was presented with a 
gold watch by the teachers of Frankfort. Paul 
V. Boyd, of Leitchfield, has been elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. McKee at Frankfort. 

Mr. G. C. L. Riemer of Bucknell University, 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed State High 
School Inspector to succeed C. D. Koch, who has 
become deputy superintendent. 

W. T. Hatcher, superintendent of schools at 
Napoleon, O., has entered government service as 
chief clerk of the rehabilitation division at Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Hatcher is succeeded at Napoleon 
by Mr. H. D. Teal. 

J. T. Giles, superintendent of schools at Rich- 
mond, Ind., sailed in November for France, to 
enter the work of the Army Overseas University. 
Mr. Giles is succeeded at Richmond by Mr. J. H. 
Bentley. 

Supt. Roy B. Stover of San Bernardino, Cal., 
died November 12th at a local hospital of pneu- 
monia, following an attack of influenza. Mr. 
Stover was principal of a grade school in Long 
Beach, previous to his appointment at San Ber- 
nardino in 1915. He introduced kindergarten 
work at San Bernardino and inaugurated many 
new features in education. He was an enthusi- 
astic worker for night schools and lecture courses. 

Supt. R. O. Stoops of Joliet, Ill., has been 
elected president of the Illinois Superintendents’ 
Association. 


Mr. James R. Hanna, formerly mayor of Des 
Moines, Ia., has been appointed chief of the school 
board division of the Bureau of Education at 
Washington. The work of the board is to meet 
the shortage of teachers thruout the country occa- 
sioned by various kinds of war work open to 
women. 


DR. ALEXANDER NEW ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

Dr. Carter Alexander, formerly professor of 
school administration in the Peabody College for 
Teachers at Nashville, Tenn., has entered upon 
his duties as assistant superintendent of instruc 
tion for Wisconsin. Dr. Alexander succeeds J. B. 
Borden who has become dean of agriculture for 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Alexander has had a thoro training and a 
varied experience in the solution of school prob- 
lems. He received his A. B. and M. A. degrees 
from the University of Missouri in 1906 and 1908 
and the degree of doctor of philosophy from Co- 
lumbia in 1910. He returned to Missouri as secre- 
tary to the president and later as assistant pro- 
fessor of educational administration. 

In 1913 he was called to Peabody College to 
assist in the organization of the college and to 
serve as professor of school administration. He 
has been a member of the summer faculties of 
Columbia and Chicago Universities. 

COOLEY TO HEAD CONTINUATION 

SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Edwin G. Cooley, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Chicago, Ill., and more recently with 
the Red Cross, has been placed in charge of the 
continuation school system. 

Mr. Cooley was born in Iowa and entered upon 
his teaching career at Strawberry Point in 1879. 
In 1885 he became superintendent of schools at 
Cresco, where he remained six years. In 1891 he 
was elected principal of the high school at Aurora, 


Ill. Later he accepted a principalship at La 
Grange, Ill., in order that he might satisfy his 
ambition to attend Chicago University. In 1895 


he was graduated with the degree of bachelor of 
philosophy, but returned in a few years to take a 
course in pedagogy under Dr. John Dewey. 


In 1900 Mr. Cooley was elected to the Chicago 
superintendency which he retained until 1909 
when he resigned to become president of D. C. 
Heath & Company. Some years ago he made a 
trip to Europe to study the industrial school sys- 
tem of Germany and other important educational 
centers. 

MISS WOOSTER ELECTED. 

Miss Lizzie E. Wooster, who has been well- 
known as a teacher, author and publisher, was 
elected at the recent November election as State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
state of Kansas. Miss Wooster had been a can- 
didate for the nomination on several occasions in 
the past, but during the recent campaign was 
unopposed. 

Miss Wooster’s career has been an interesting 
illustration of the broad field of usefulness that 
is open to a woman as an educator. She began 
teaching at an early age in the rural schools of 
Saline County, Kansas, and after two or three 
years’ experience held several positions in the 
city schools of Salina. Later she became prin- 
cipal of the Normal Training School in Salina, 
and taught widely in county institutes. 

While she was teaching she wrote several text- 
books including a primer, a series of readers and 
a two-book arithmetic, all of which were adopted 
widely in the Kansas schools. She contributed 
to a considerable number of school magazines, 
and became widely known as a speaker befor? 
educational associations. In the late nineties of 
the last century she resigned her position as 
teacher and devoted her full time to the publ - 
cation of her books. During the same period 
she studied law and was admitted to bar. 

During the past fifteen years Miss Wooster has 
become widely known to schoolmen as manager 
of her book publishing business. Altho her 
main office is located in Chicago, she has con- 
tinued her residence in Kansas, and has been a 
factor in all educational movements in the state. 
As Republican candidate for the office of state 
superintendent she received a vote of more than 
100,000, which constituted almost the undivided 
support of the Democratic and Republican parties. 
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DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 





been taken off, and 


lines. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago 





The New Year finds us in excellent 
shape to take care of school business. 


Government restrictions on steel having 


orders relaxed, we look forward to the 
resumption of normal activities and a 
healthy expansion of business along old 


Plans for the future may now be made 
without uncertainty. We shall be glad 
to help you outline yours. . Write us for 
catalogues and detailed information, 
describing your needs. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


the pressure of war 


921 Vanderbilt Building 
New York City 
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ADOPT NEW CERTIFICATION FORMS. 

The state of Virginia, thru the state depart- 
ment of public instruction has adopted three new 
forms of certificates for teachers. The new blanks 
were devised by Supt. Harris Hart and replace 
35 different forms, each representing a distinct 
certificate. Their purpose is not only to do away 
with the confusion and waste of having so many 
types of certificates but also to provide complete 
information about each teacher as a part of his 
or her credentials. 

One of the new blanks is a Local Permit in- 
tended to cover all local emergencies which, in 
the past, have been handled by the use of several 
special certificates. The form is of standard 
letterhead size and contains the following infor- 
mation in duplicate: 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
State Board of Education. 
Local Permit. 

The Division Superintendent of............... 
(County or City), having reported to this Depart- 
ment that he and the school trustees have been 
unable to secure a properly certificated teacher for 
eeebUs weteaSuaw s school in his division, is hereby 
authorized to employ 
whom he has recommended as a suitable person 
to teach said school for such time as may be 
necessary between this and July 1, 19.... 

Given under our hands this............ day of 


PTC ETE Te ee » Succes 


ee ee ee ee 2 ee ey 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 2 
re 


Endorsed for the year ending July 1, 19.... 

Not valid without the seal of the State Board of 
Education, 

On the reverse side of this permit there is space 
for the following information: 

Application for a Local Permit. 

hs: ES MIDs fice 005 00.0h0ae08 BB icas es 

Br POPMOMORT Fe Oa ic ccccéacasssen OT ee 

3. Has applicant attended a state normal? If 

so, state when and where..........ccesccees 

4, State total number of years applicant has 

taught in public schools 

Fe oy ee er ee 

5. Give date of last session taught in the public 

CEOGER BE De ss «as bak ass ose hicwaentss 

6. Give grade of former certificate............. 

7. Has applicant ever held a Local Permit or 

Emergency Certificate? 


ee 


WE “a vic used hires 045.00 00lebacesdbeateeeas 
8. Has applicant ever taken a Virginia examina- 
> ee If so, state when and where...... 


eee eee ew eee 


Division Superintendent. 
ovipbevkhieeeed Sn khoas y Bvwes 

In ordinary use the division superintendent 
fills in the data concerning the teacher so that it 
becomes a permanent record in the hands of the 
teacher and in the files of the state superin- 
tendent. 

The second and third forms are identical, ex- 
cept that one is adapted for students who have 
just graduaied from college or normal school, 
while the other is intended for experienced 


teachers. (GoxrmonwEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 


State Board of Education, 
Not Valid Without the Seal of the State Board 
of Education and the Signature of Officers. 


Certificate. 

yy ew) | rr eer 
having made the required average on the regular 
State Teachers’ Examination, or, in lieu thereof, 
DAVIN .COGIDIIING. 6004 543.9 00050000000 course in 
éneikeie4 ache and having furnished evidence of 
good moral character, is hereby authorized to 
COO 00's cRexwaes im CBO: oo cose dseeee schools 
of Virginia for a term of ...... years from July 
1, 19..., unless this certificate be sooner revoked. 
Given under our hands this ... day of........ 

nineteen hundred and...... 
State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Supervisor of Teacher-Training. 


Endorsements. 
Division 

Year Superin- Date of En- 
Beginning tendent County dorsement 
July 1, LOL... ccccesios . seeseevs  pennabucee 
BGL.c 8 cacccceuns “os 4eunbe eee Eee 
TOR in | cccegauycon! :454400m 6) tee 
BOB... cvenetiokse:...6ea¥ene eee 
IGE.  ccedttencse #eheebas ieee oda 
WB es - ccpnnecetis,, 4693nuns  acse ee 

IUBss: 2aases0e0%. eee 


I herby certify that the holder of this certifi- 
cate has been a successful teacher. 


Teacher’s Statement of Books Read. 
I hereby certify that I have read the following 
books of the Teachers’ Reading Course during 
the life of this certificate: 


Title Author Title Author 
Extension. 
This certificate is hereby extended for a term 
GF ckaxctasacees years from July 1, 19...., unless 
revoked. 


eee eee ee ee ee eereeeeee 


State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


eo") 

































































Best in 1835 





SANDUSKY, O. 


GROSS 
CELEBRATED 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


WALTHAM, MASS 
MADE IN U.S.A. 

















Waltham Yellow Enamel Crayons give universal satisfaction on all kinds of Blackboards. 
They make a much whiter mark than any of the socalled dustless crayons, have a more 
velvet like touch and are easier to erase. 


The American Crayon Company, of Course 


Write for samples and convince yourself. 














Best in 1919 
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Supervisor of Teacher-Training. 


On the reverse of this form the holder of the 
certificate has entered the following information 
as a record and an application for the certificate. 


Applicant’s Record of Preparation. 


ES. . 5 iCER EGG abs bade dices e NL fb Weis #9 o'n 0 
inh. sé bes Permanent Address.......... 
ES. WR 9 as 58 Height....:. Weight..... 


SE WUIORE BIGLOCLB iis ccc ccc ccccceceeccesce 
NE PSR ILE PE OEP TT eR T ET ET EEE P 


Preparation. 
What elementary schools have you attended?.... 


State subjects in which you did your best work 
TS ER ee Pa eee 
State subjects in which you did your best work in 
ES ge RR Ue es a 


How many weeks did you teach under super- 
ee Oe PEEES CORONOTO. 655k wc cc cc cc ccccces 


Experience. 

Name: (a) Elementary schools in which you 
have taught, and length of term in each....... 
RR 

How many consecutive years did you teach in 
Te a's, aac 6.6 Ubips,o.6'6,00000 0 000 « 

What is the greatest number of sessions you have 
ne SM GS MOMOGET. co. ccc ccc se cccccccce 

How many times have you moved in your teach- 
EE Se ee 

ns td wc dae yeesecccebecsocs 


What experience have you had as a supervisor?.. 


Name the superintendent under whom you last 
Oe eer ree yt eer rrr te reer ree 
Date of the last summer school or institute at- 
ES tS PAP rere ee Terr rrr rere Tee 


When issued?........ (Yr.) For what certificate 


ee 


Division Superintendent, 

President, Registrar or Dean. 
The new type of certificate has been found 
during the past summer to save a considerable 
amount of material and time. Its chief value, 
however, lies in the fact that it concentrates at- 
tention upon the preparation, the personality and 
the successful record of the holder rather than 

upon her work in the examination. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

The New York City schools face a serious situa- 
tion in the present shortage of teachers due to the 
high wages paid in industrial lines. Mr. Abra- 
ham Smith, secretary of the New York Associa- 
tion of Men Principals, in a recent communica- 
tion to the mayor, has given warning of the seri- 
ous shortage of teachers. He shows that many 
classrooms have been without teachers and that 
instructors have not been easy to find because of 
the higher wages which they receive in other 
lines of work. Mr. Smith presents the recom- 
mendations of the Association for attracting a 
larger number of persons into the profession. 
The recommendations are: 

“That the salaries of substitute teachers be in- 
creased to $5 per day, to provide at least tempo- 
rary supervision of classrooms now without reg- 
ular teachers. 

“That clerks in the schools be given permanent 
tenure and annual salary sufficiently large to re- 
tain them in the service of the schools. 

“That salaries of the teaching and of the ad- 
ministrative staff be made at least as attractive 
as those paid by business concerns to persons of 
similar ability and training. 

“The association feels very strongly that the 
present school situation is fraught with conse- 


quences very serious to the welfare of the chil- 
dren, and calls attention to the necessity of find- 
ing an immediate solution to this vital problem.” 

Canton, O. Due to a lack of funds, the school 
board has been compelled to borrow $25,000 at 
six per cent, for a period of four months. 

Atlanta, Ga. At a recent meeting of the Atlanta 
Teachers’ Association, a resolution was adopted 
calling upon the members to unite for decisive 
action on all matters of vital importance and 
urging the support of candidates for membership 
on the board of education. 

The school teachers of Pennsylvania are pre- 
pared to come before the legislature with a de- 
mand for increased pay. A bill has been pro- 
vided for introduction in the legislature, calling 
for an addition of 25 per cent to the salaries of 
teachers in the state. The teachers ask for an 
appropriation of $20,000,000 from the state and 
provide that the grant of the state be made con- 
tingent on the local school districts paying as 
much for school salaries as they did before, thus 
avoiding the possibility of fraud being practiced. 
Previous appropriations of the state have been 
nullified by school districts cutting down their 
expenditure for schools to equalize their grant 
from the state so that the schools gained nothing 
by the state’s liberality. 

The demand for the increase is made because of 
the increased cost of living. It is found that well 
equipped teachers are lost to the schools because 
they seek and obtain better pay in other occupa- 
tions. In self defense the schools are compelled 
to pay their teachers better and the state is asked 
to share in the expense. 

St. Louis, Mo. Increases in salary ranging from 
$125 to $375 a year have been given to teachers 
and principals in the schools who have been re- 
ceiving $3,150 a year or less. The new schedule 
provides increases for all members of the teach- 
ing corps with the exception of assistant superin- 
tendents and high school principals and adds 
$533,751 to the payroll. 

The United States Employment Service of the 
United States Department of Labor has opened a 
New England office for the registration and place- 
ment of teachers. The federal office in Chicago 
has had a similar division and has been instru- 


(Concluded on Page_63) 
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The Grafonola Brings to Your Work a 
Vital Influence Upon Pupil and Parent 


| The School and the Home are I[nseparable 





| Today, the success of a teacher is largely measured by loved by the children because it brings to them inspiring and 
the extent to which her school-work carries over into the beautiful music. With aGrafonola they may hear Columbia 
home and community. Attitudes are created in School. Records of: Patriotic and Folk Music; Children’s Songs and 


Patriotism must be instilled into the hearts of the children, (Games;The Bubble Books that Sing; Nature Stories; March- 
foritwillrenewandstrengthenthehomeattitude. President es and Dances; and many other things that make the child- 
Wilson says: ““There is no better way to express patriotism world a joy. 









These are soon reflected in the homes, and 

: than through music.’”’ The Columbia School Grafonola is their influence is shown in the attitude of the parents. 
| am 
f 
a] 
d 
: Nn 
Ss 
S 
|. 
- The interest developed through the Grafonola is 
t a live and real interest in things beautiful and things 

° 4 ° ° . oe 
ad active. Good taste is cultivated through hearing the in 
vf best examples of musical and literary art. Enthusi- a 
i astic response is awakened through physical exercises, Gre 
“ folk dances and marches. The influence of all of ‘ 
d this goes out like leaven into the community. Clip this coupon and mail today 
d eens 3 

The booklet, ‘“The Grafonola in the School,” offers COLE Chae oes 
- any suggestions for using Columbia Records in Wodhenth Side, Sine face Cit 
rs Columbia School Grafonola "#0Y SuBReS —— “A ; gy ade ara man Pacning 
a > et} =~ ‘ acne Qa a ia fark Please send the following literature : 
Sl a ale connection with all phases of School life and work. Souk cone ee 
} - . I School Grafonola Catalog 0 
4 Special for Schools, $80 Clip the Coupon and mail to | Music Appreciation Records 0 
is Doors fitted with lock and key. EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT | “Music Moods” Bulletin 0 

Seven shelves for records. 
¥ Reproducer winding crank, and turn- COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY PURGES + ops iaus sesedh sons cue cvecse 
. able may be locked in pushmobile. 
b«: Either Oak or Mahogany. Woolworth Building, New York SOUR soccccccisisecsrvcdegewe beeen 
£0 State 
‘u- . 
eee eee arti: cece. —— 




















Everything For The Domestic Science Room 


ip 








aiayl|OMESTIC SCIENCE ROOMS may be sepdrated into 
{7} two kinds, those that are efficient and those that 


7) are not. We will talk only about the former kind—the less said 
about the other, the better. We are specialists in the installing 
of Domestic Science Equipment. We are not just satisfied to sell you 
a better table or range—we want that equipment to be installed right. 
We have in our organization experts who know Domestic Science Rooms 
in the fullest sense of the word. These experts will lay out your Domes- 
tic Science Room the way it should be laid out. All the equipment 
will be installed under our supervision. You will be relieved of the 
trouble of buying tables here—cooking utensils there—and hot plates 
some place else. A final check up will be unnecessary—everything will 
be correct—nothing will be missing. 


Many schools have already profited by the ALBERT PICK & COMPANY 
method of installing Domestic Science Rooms—many more will profit 
during the coming year. Let us help you. Write today for information. 














ALBERT PICK=COMPany 


Manufacturers, Importers and Jobbers of Equipment, Furnishings and Supplies 
208-220 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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School Lunch Rooms Installed Complete 


ih 





ape PUPILS of Lake View High School, Chicago, 


| are wide-awake, strong and active. The reason— 
a their health has been taken into consideration and they are served 
—a warm, satisfying meal at lunch time in the school cafeteria 
shown above. Lake View was one of the early schools to install a lunch 
room. It proved more than successful; since Lake View’s installation, 
hundreds of other progressive schools have adopted the idea as their 
own, and the country over you will find schools whose cafeterias are 
models of efficiency—many of these were completely or partially 
installed by us. 








= 
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Here is what Pick service has to offer you: Our experts will take 
the bare room you intend devoting to a school cafeteria and lay out 
the most efficient floor plan. We will install all the equipment—most 
of which is made in our own factory—and turn back to you a cafeteria 
designed right and installed for efficiency. The cost will be less than if 
you jobbed around and installed the individual items for yourself. 
Our years of experience are at your service. Write today. 


aLBERT PICK=COMpany 


Manufacturers, Importers and Jobbers of Equipment, Furnishings and Supplies 
208-220 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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The Strayer-Engelhardt 
School Record Cards 








Approved and ordered by 
the government for exclus- 
ive use in schools operated 


by government contractors 
me neem 








Pupil Record Cards will aid every superintendent 
in solving the many perplexing problems arising 
during the re-adjustment period in education. 


The series meets every requirement of the N. E. 
A. Report on Uniform Records and, in addition, 
provides for further information made essential 
by unusual conditions. 





*‘A card for every purpose.’’ 












A complete set of Elementary 
School Cards mailed on receipt 
of four cents to cover postage. 














C. F.WILLIAMS & SON, INC. 


Fred A. Williams, Manager 


36 Beaver Street Albany, N. Y. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE SCHOOLS 


Have you ever stopped to consider the wonderful progress 


made in ELECTRICAL COOKING EQUIPMENT? 


The Clean, Safe and Modern Way 
of Teaching the Culinary Art 


Hughes Electric Cooking Equipment is the last word in modern 
methods of preparing food and should be installed in every school 
that points wich pride to its Domestic Science Department. 

As there are no flames, fumes or dirt incidental to using Hughes 
Electric Hot Plates, Portable Ovens and Ranges, your Domestic 
Science classrooms will always be in that much desired sanitary 
condition, which is the aim of every well conducted school that 
teaches cooking. 

A simple turn of a switch gives instantly controlled heat 

making it absolutely safe for the younger pupils, as well as the 
older ones, to use HUGHES ELECTRIC DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE EQUIPMENT. 


We invite your inquiries. 


HucHeS 
DIVISION 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., INC. 


5660 West Taylor Street 
New York CHICAGO 





Ontario, Cal. 


























An Announcement 





been nearly 100 per cent devoted 

to war production of vital im- 
portance to the government, compelling 
us to discontinue regular manufacture in 
practically all of our lines. 


The cessation of hostilities has now 
enabled us to begin the readjustment to 
a peace production basis. While this ad- 
justment must be gradual, we are pressing 
it with all possible speed in order to satis- 
fy the requirements of our normal trade 
at an early date. 


We appreciate the patience and under- 
standing with which our patrons have re- 
acted to the situation and trust they 
may continue to exercise such considera- 
tion until our manufacturing facilities are 
once more on a pre-war footing. 


Bausch & jomb Optical ©. 


411 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Or: activities for the past year have 


* Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection 
Apparatus (Balopticons), Photographic Lenses, Ophthal- 
mic Lenses and Instruments, Range Finders and Gun 
Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Binoc- 

ulars and other High-Grade Optical Products. 


























Printing as an After-War 
School Subject 


Printers’ ink, in the form of advertising and pro- 
motion literature, will prove to be the tonic that 
will rejuvenate those industries that have lain dor- 
mant during the war. 


Our schools must turn from the teaching of war 
activities to those subjects that have to do with the 
building up of trade and commerce. Of these sub- 
jects printing stands pre-eminent, and, on account 
of the tremendous influence and power it will 
exert, should be included in every school desiring 
to install vocational or humanistic features. 

Printing stands unexcelled as a practical device 
for teaching the elements of English composition, 
spelling, capitalization, indentation, paragraphing, 
spacing, and utilizes all the principles of good 
design. It correlates with and motivates nearly 
all other school subjects. The qualities of patience, 
skill, neatness and perseverance are inculeated upon 
the child’s mind in a high degree. 

Printing should be taught in every type of school. 
This department would be pleased to furnish any 
information possible regarding the introduction of 
a course in Printing in your school. Our full line 
of literature is yours for the asking. 


Education Department 


American Type Founders Company 
300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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hal: as much. 


the room 
her inspiration. 





The teacher can look right over the top, see every pupil in 
-every pupil can watch her expression, catch 


“The Little Piano with the Big Tone” 


The Miessner Piano 


A KEYBOARD of full seven octaves and a tone equal in 
quality and volume to that of any upright of standard 
make—that is what you get in the Miessner Piano, an 
instrument that stands only |3 feet, 7 inches high, weighs 
only half as much as an ordinary upright and costs about 


With a Miessner on each {floor, every room in the building 
can have a piano to accompany the singing. 
boys can move it easily from room to room, two men can 
carry it up or down stairs. 

Our “‘Factory to School-room’”’ Plan enables us to place a Miessner in 
your school at half the cost of an ordinary upright. 


days’ free trial, and a ten-year unconditional guarantee. 
catalog and full particulars. 


JACKSON PIANO CO., 122 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Two small 


You have ten 
Write for 











(Conleuded from Page 58) 

mental in placing a considerable number of teach 
ers during the past two years. In July, 1918, a 
total of 400 teachers were given positions and in 
August and September, 1,100 and 1,600 respec 
tively. The United States Employment Service 
operates without fees of any kind from employes 
and employers. 

To better promote their financial interests the 
teachers of St. Louis, Mo., organized a labor union 
on November 22nd. Approximately one thousand 
teachers are members. The teachers have been 
engaged in an active campaign for higher salaries 
since early in the year 1918 but have not received 
satisfactory encouragement from the board of 
education. 

The New Jersey Educational Bulletin for No- 
vember, 1918, prints a brief article on the status 
of the teacher during the past year. There were 
a total of 17,743 teachers in the state, and an 
actual shortage of 2,231 instructors. About one 
teacher out of eight in the state was new to the 
service and the tenure of the average teacher in 
New Jersey was estimated at eight years. It was 
found that the country schools had suffered the 
most from changes in teachers. 

The number of new teachers who are graduates 
of New Jersey Normal Schools increased from 293 
in 1912 to 825 in 1918. In 1912 the number of 
these teachers was 19.4 per cent of the whole 
number of elementary teachers in the state and 
in 1918 the percentage was 45.3. 

It has been pointed out that the output of the 
present normal schools is not likely to be sub 
stantially increased with the present facilities. 
Less than one-half of the trained teachers in the 
elementary schools are graduates of New Jersey 
state normal schools but whatever proportional 
increase there may be in the future must be sup- 
plied by additional facilities or schools. 

The number of normal graduates employed in 
the schools from outside the state was greater in 
1918 than in the two previous years. There were 
428 of these graduates or about one-half as many 
as from the New Jersey normal schools. This 
was 23.5 per cent of the total number of elemen- 
tary teachers employed. 

The number of teachers who entered upon the 
regular work of the elementary schools with no 








training other than that afforded by six weeks of 
summer school was 200, or 11 per cent of the 
whole number of elementary teachers. This is a 
decrease of sixteen from the preceding year. 
Ninety-four per cent of these teachers entered the 
country schools. 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The school authorities have 
adopted a policy of open windows and extra 
heating for classrooms, following the reopening 
of schools after the lifting of the influenza ban. 

A modern health crusade has been begun in the 
schools of Indianapolis, Ind., in which the parents 
and big brothers and sisters have been given a 
part. As one phase of the movement, each child 
who joins the crusade pledges himself to observe 
a set of health rules. The rules read as follows: 

I washed my hands before each meal today. 

I washed not only my face but my ears and 
neck and I cleaned my finger nails today. 

I tried today to keep fingers, pencils and every- 
thing that might be unclean out of my mouth and 
nose. 

I drank a glass of water before each meal and 
before going to bed, and drank no tea, coffee nor 
other injurious drinks today. 

I brushed my teeth thoroly in the morning and 
in the evening today. 

I took ten or more slow deep breaths of fresh 
air today. 

I played outdoors or with windows open more 
than thirty minutes today. 

I was in bed ten hours or more last night and 
kept my window open. 

I tried today to keep neat and cheerful con- 
stantly and to be helpful to others. 

I took a full bath on each day of the week that 
is checked (X). 

Supt. R. G. Jones of Cleveland, O., during the 
recent epidemic influenza, issued instructions to 
schools which were intended to prevent infection. 
The rules read: 

“All pupils must bring a clean handkerchief to 
school each day. 

All teachers must instruct pupils to their proper 
use during coughing and sneezing. 

All classrooms must be ventilated for a period 
of three minutes hourly. 





Any pupil showing symptoms of a cold must be 
sent home immediately. 

Peoria, Ill. A medical inspector will be em- 
ployed to look after the health of the school chil- 
dren. It is the opinion of the school authorities 
that a good many children suffer from defects 
which may be remedied on the advice of physi- 
cians. 

Playground management in Newark, N. J., has 
been taken over by the board of education. The 
board has had a system in operation for many 
years and it was felt that a consolidation of the 
munipical park and school playgrounds would 
make for efficiency and better administrative 
control. 

A complete reorganization of the physical train- 
ing department of the Minneapolis public schools 
has been effected with a broader application of 
the work to pupils. 

According to the new plan class athletics are to 
be introduced as the basis for a part of the physi- 
cal training work. The different units are to be 
compared not by the highest records of individual 
students but by the united effort of the class unit. 
Schools both with and without gymnasiums are to 
be included in the work so that all students may 
participate. 

A schedule of events has been arranged, with 
one event each month. Practice work is carried 
on for the event of the month and tests are made 
and recorded during the last week of the respec- 
tive months. 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. 

The caption of this item forms the title of a 
unique booklet just issued by Isaac Pitman and 
Sons. It contains a complete biography of Sir 
Isaac Pitman, the inventor of the system which is 
now used universally wherever the English tongue 
is spoken and written, and a brief history of its 
invention and development. The booklet explains 
in some detail the underlying theory of Pitmanic 
shorthand, its pedagogical features and its value 
in business, in the professions, in legal and in 
newspaper work. 

Copies of the pamphlet will be sent to any 
reader on request to the American office of Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, 2 West 45th St., New York City 
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As Good As The Catalog Describes Them 





Truth in advertising demands that the printed word shall not 
even exaggerate the article described, although many manufacturers 
still hold that a little “poetic license’’ in description is permissible in 


business. 





STUDENT’S BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE 


The Kewaunee Book, like Kewaunee Furniture, is straight 
reali: c A recent letter from a discrim- 
inating School Executive says that ‘‘it gives one pleasure to find that 


realism. There is no veneer on either. 


the articles ordered are as good as the catalog describes them.” 


_The Kewaunee Book, by the way, will interest School Executives. 
It pictures and describes what_we believe to be the only truly 
“scientific” line of Laboratory Furniture manufactured in America 


today. 


Kewaunee Spring Bolt Top construction is specially 


patented. 


LABORATORY FURNITU 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


New York Office, 70 Fifth Ave. 


Branch Offices: 
Dallas 


Little Rock Denver 


Kansas City Los Angeles 
Minneapolis San Francisco 

















ig THE TEACHER’S EXPENSEZACCOUNT. 


(Concluded from Page 42) 


bank account than otherwise you would have, 


more than offsets any inconvenience necessitated 


by keeping the account. 
About one-fourth of the teacher’s year is vaca- 
tion time, hence her expenses during any month 


should not exceed one-twelfth of her annual in- III 
Teachers, like others, sometimes find it 
necessary to lose a greater or less amount of 
time on account of sickness. 


come. 


An accident may 2 


happen or some unforeseen demand, may come 


when a small savings account will mean great To 
joy and the lack of it great sorrow. It is always 
an advantage for a teacher to have some money 


3. Club dues. 

4. Theater, concert and lecture tickets, 
and picture shows. 

5. Benevolences. 
(1) Church contributions. 
(2) Christmas presents. 
(3) Charities. 

. Luxuries. 

1. Chewing gum. 

2. Candy and soft drinks. 

Other expenditures not included else- 

where. 

keep the account divide the pages of a 

note or memorandum book into columns thus: 


vu. 


1 


| 
| 
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LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


PIONEER DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Laboratory Furniture 


For Chemistry, 


Domestic Science, Domestic Art, and Manual Training 


Superior quality, 
built right into 
worked out. 


of hundreds of educators 
Canada, Porto Rico, and China. 


Send for a copy of our Catalog No. 10 


Leonard 


Manufacturers 


1234-1248 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, III. 


NEW YORK CITY, 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Branch Offices : 





Our furniture has met with the approval 


Physics, Biology, Physiography, 











strength, solidity, and durability are 
our furniture. Every detail is well 


thruout the United States, 


Peterson & Co., Inc. 


of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Murray Building 
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Food Shelter Clothing Laundry | Incidentals 





laid by for vacation trips, summer schools or in Date 
case of a rainy day. The way to lay by this gig 
surplus is easy. Sept. 
The average teacher can classify her expenses 1. 
like the following outline: 2. | 
I. Necessary Expenses: 3. | 
1. Food. 
(1) board, (2) lunches. 
2. Shelter. 


i) 


oo 


II. Expenses which are not absolutely neces- 
sary but are advisable. 
1. Insurance (accident or life or both, ac- 


9 
“ 


(1) rooms, (2) heat, (3) light. 
Clothing. 
(1) dress, (2) hats, (3) shoes, (4) nec- 
essary repairs of same. 
Laundry (including shoe shines). 
Incidentals. 
(1) necessary transportation (includ- 
ing car fare). 
(2) Dentist and doctor bills and med- 
icines. 
(3) Indispensable books and supplies. 


year. 


cording to conditions). 
Literature. 

(1) professional magazines, (2) news- 
papers and magazines, (3) addi- 
ditional books for personal 
library. 


| Luxuries 


Fill in the various expense items each day, and 
foot up all the columns at the end of each week, 
the weekly summaries at the end of each month, 
and the monthly summaries at the end of the 
Compare each summary with the preced- 
ing to see where you might have spent less. 
Never put an item down until the bill is paid; 
but you will find payments in cash usually help 
to keep expenses down. 

If the total expenses for any month are more 
than one-twelfth of a year’s salary, and no un- 
usual item is indicated, as a doctor’s bill, which 
is likely not to occur again and can be offset by 
reasonable economies the following month, you 
are living beyond your means and should begin 
retrenchments at once. 
where the expenditures are over large. 


Segin by determining 


Clothing and laundry should not include more 
than one-third of all expenses. 
than this, you are dressing beyond your means 
and a change should be made. 
and luxuries are more than one-third of the 


If it is larger 


If incidentals 


total, they should be cut. Often picture shows 
make this set of items unduly large, or one 
would be surprised at the sum spent in candy 
and soda in a year. Incidental expenses may be 
high during one or two months and very small 
during the rest of the year, but this can easily 
be estimated by a glance along the items in the 
account. 

Faithfully keeping accounts for a year will be 
necessary to grasp the importance of doing so 
but that importance cannot be overestimated. 
Every teacher should be a good business manager 
and a living example of thrift and conservation 
of resources, especially during these days of war 
and high prices. 

ANOTHER RED CROSS DRIVE. 

The Junior Red Cross has scheduled for Jan- 
uary, an important drive—one that is not cal- 
culated to ask for funds, but is intended to teach 
health and the value of health to the American 
nation thru the children in the schools. The pur- 
pose of the campaign is to reach all children in 
public, parochial and private schools, and thru 
them all parents. It is proposed to teach the 
value of cleanliness, disease prevention and phy- 
sical development. Malnutrition and its causes 
and the lamentable train of ills which result are 
to receive attention. 

The Red Cross thru its Junior Division will 
furnish all materials, charts, pins, buttons, etc., 
for the drive. School boards and superintend- 
ents will be asked to co-operate in this drive by 
carrying into effect the details which the Red 
Cross will furnish. It is proposed to make a 
nation wide medical inspection of all children a 
part of the campaign. Local authorities will be 
asked not only to undertake the work, but also 
to provide for evening meetings for adults. 


Mr. Edwin Wolf has been elected president of 
the Philadelphia board of education for a second 
term. 

The school board of Pittsburgh, Pa., has ac- 
cepted the resignation of Mr. August Hiller, chief 
accountant, who is at present in government ser- 
vice. The position of assistant secretary has 
been created, carrying with it a salary of $2,700 
a year. 
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ECONOMY | AYND DURABILITY 
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Fixed Mast Type Installation Details Disappearing Mast Type 
DETAILS{OF PAYNE HYDRAULIC ASH HOISTS (PATENTED) 


Eight (8) Reasons Why Payne Hydraulic Ash Hoists Should Be Used 


1. The ideal solution of the ash hoist problem where permanence, economy necessary to raise ashes or other materials from basement to sidewalk 
of operation and maintenance is considered. level, 

2. After years of actual operation in varied uses it has been conclusively 6. The machine is designed not to disturb conditions in existing buildings 
demonstrated that this equipment is practically self maintaining. nor require special provision for it in the building. 

3. It is the most economically operated hoist ever designed, as the water 7, Any mechanic can install this machine, as it is free from any mechanical 
consumption is invariably less than two cubic feet a trip. complications and detailed instructions are furnished for the erection 

4. Skilled attention is not essential to satisfactory operation. of the apparatus. 

5. These machines were originally designed for use in schoolhouses, and 8. The hoist can be moved and relocated without sacrificing any part of 
due to their success in this service are now being used wherever it is the apparatus. 


WHEN ORDERING: Please furnish the following data: 
(1) Water pressure available; (2) Distance between loading and unloading levels. 
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WATCH THE CHILDREN’S EYES 


EYE STRAIN RELIEVED AND CERTAINLY AVOIDED 
IF YOUR SCHOOLROOMS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 






eine =the. 
New jour 


T last the way is opening for badly 
needed additions to school equip- 
ment and for the construction of 
new buildings. 
If additional clothing storage equip- 
ment is needed for your schools, you'll 
find nothing better than 


Berger 
Steel Lockers 


They can be easily re-arranged to suit 
changing conditions and different 
4 = space. Groups can be made up of 
any desired number. 


yy ‘ 
W’ «| Since backs and sides are used in com- 





















WINDOW SHADES 


(superior plied yarn fabric) 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


SELF BALANCING 
ADJUSTABLE FIXTURES 





=: GOOD LIGHT 
NO GLARE 


mon in such groups, a saving of locker 
s parts, as well as floor space, 1s effected. 
Berger Steel Lockers are sanitary— 
strong— handsome —fire-resistive per- 


If your school supply house does 
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not handle our E L T Shades, write ‘} manent equipment. 

for our folder. ‘ The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 

. a\ Branches: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 

Upon receipt of a set of plans, or a | se $i. Louis, Minneapolis, Sen Prancioco 

: : ; : . 2. at 4 ' ' 

list of window sizes, quotations will SHADE MATERIAL We Pd Export Dept., Berger Bldg., New York City, U. S. A. 

Mounted on ¢F 


be furnished at once. Self-Balancing Adjustable 4 
Shade Fixtures Wy F 
THE ORIGINAL oe 
219 LS 
weet OHO CHICAGO A | STEEL FILING CASES-LOCKERS-FACTORY STORAGE BINS AND SHELVING 


ESTABLISHED 1905 
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CORRECT SHADES FOR SCHOOLROOMS 


Should give maximum light 
































with good ventilation 9 
Fwo - =—==_—«OOUR SPECIAL IN VESTIGATE } 
SHADES AT i} | Mh a, ts, | | BRACKETS 
| 
CENTER | i) No. 86 & No. 87 
3 The light in a _ school- 
oe | — room should be regulated 
eiiseere oininieen in such a way that the 
m m4 eyes of both teacher and 
i i pupils alike will be pro- 
PROPER i Mi, TP, {| comcast tected from the piercing 
il li, i rays of the sun. 
REGULATION |i Bi "lj, * 1 IN CORRECT . 
i a — To give the teacher and pupils this protection 
! an ; be sure that your window shades are right. 
OF LIGHT RESULTS 
? 
DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK 
SPECIFY 


OSWEGO TINTED CAMBRIC OR TRIPLEX OPAQUE ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 


can be adjusted to shut out the rays of the sun 


with permitting a sufficient amount of fresh air to come 


into the schoolroom at the same time. 
HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS If you have a window shade problem give us the 
number and size of the windows in each schoolroom 
and we will quote you prices. 


; Stewart Hartshorn Co. © Oswego Shade Cloth Co. § LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 


(Send for special sample book) 


General Office 250 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Underwood I ypewriter 


Its Merit is Proved by the 
Successes It Has Made 


The popular machine for tuition purposes 


UNDER W @GOee 


Holder for 13 years of the International 
Trophy Cup for 


SPEED -- ACCURACY -- DURABILITY 


Possessor of Elliott Cresson Medal for 
mechanical supremacy 


It is the machine for the operator--all 
World’s Champions use and endorse it 








THE LARGEST ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
IN THE U. &.? 
With the exception of several schools in New 


York City the Williams School in Chelsea, 
Mass., is the largest elementary school in the 
world. It is not a single structure but rather a 


group of three complete schoolhouses, each filled 
to capacity with children below the high school. 
In all there are 68 classrooms in constant use, 
and there are shops, sewing and cooking rooms, 
fresh dir rooms, auditoriums, gymnasiums, ete. 
The constant enrollment approaches three thou- 
sand children. 

The school is as cosmopolitan as it is large. 
The great majority were either born in Russia or 
are children of parents who first saw light in the 
country of the Ozar. But there are children of 
Armenian, Italian, Irish, English, German, Pol 
ish, Greek, Swedish, Austrian and French par- 
entage besides those whose ancestors can trace 
their descent for generations on American soil. 
Wherever their parents were born, however, the 
children are now all of one country. “Every one 
is a true American in his desires and ambitions 
and loyalty to country,” says H. Herbert Rich 
ardson, the principal of this busy and big insti 
tution. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 


Dr. K. J. Hoke, superintendent of the Duluth 
Public Schools and Dr. E. W. Bohannon, presi- 
dent of the Duluth State Normal have inaugu- 


rated a plan whereby the faculties of these in 
stitutions are to work co-operatively on the con- 
struction of a course of study to be used as a 
basis for instruction in these schools. 
Committees of three with representatives from 


both schools have been appointed to work on 
courses for the various subjects. To provide 
proper articulation and unification thruout, an 


executive board consisting of one ward principal 
the principal of the normal training school and 
the primary supervisor has been appointed to 
meet regularly with the chairmen of these sub- 
ject committees. 

This organization is 


proving valuable as a 


clearing house for educational aims and prin- 
ciples thruout the city. Experts in subject mat- 
ter and methods will be invited to talk to the 
group on specific problems of curriculum making 
as they arise. 

Supt. S. O. Hartwell of St. Paul has workel 
out a plan for a four-semester high school year. 
It is designed to give the usual year of school 
work in nine months, and to have an additional 
term of three months in summer. In this addi- 
tional term students who have failed may make 
up work, or ambitious students may bring their 
time of graduation nearer. 


The loss of time due to the closing of the 
schools on account of influenza in Litchfield, 
Conn., High School was materially reduced by a 
system of home work outlined by Supt. Earle A. 
Childs. Rather complete directions and outlines 
were sent out to the individual pupils. The work 
was sent in for review by the teachers. In 
most classes the work done covers the work to 
date as outlined by weeks for the year. This 
method will be followed for a few days after 
school opens that all individuals may finish the 
work to the point where it may be taken up in 
class. 

















WILLIAMS SCHOOL, CHELSEA, MASS. 











HE use of motion 

pictures for educa- 

tional purposes is two-fold; 

to create in the students’ minds 

a true mental image of the subject 

matter of the text, and to heighten their 

interest in a given subject making it more comprehensive. 


This can be properly done only at the time the subject is 
actually being discussed, i. e., in the classroom, It therefore 
becomes necessary to have a projector to meet the various con- 
ditions that may be imposed upon it. It must, above all things, 
be portable and as little complicated as any machine can be, 
requiring no special operator. 

The DeVry Portable Motion Picture Projector is ideally 
suited for all school use. It weighs but twenty pounds—tekes 
standard size reels and film—attaches to an ordinary light socket, 
and operates at the touch of a button. 


A catalog, giving complete specifica- 
tions will be sent upon request. 


The DeVry Corporation 


Dept. A, 124614 Marianna St., Chicago, Ill, 




















FOR THE HIGHEST CLASS PROJECTION 











THE “MOTIOGRAPH” 


Over 600 “‘Motiograph” machines purchased by the Y. M. 
C. A. and schools in the last fifteen months. 


The Answer—The ‘‘Motiograph”’ gives perfect projection 
and is known as the non-wear-out equipment. Will take 
all standard size films. 


Write for Motiograph literature. 


THE ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFC. COMPANY 


564 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 














The LIBERTY BELL and 
the SCHOOL BELL 


Both ring out 
in clear soft tones, 
with a message 
that is known and 
understood by all 
who hear. 


Make your 
School Bell one 
that has pleasant, 
inviting tones. 
Each time it is 
rung, if its tones 
are pleasing, it will be a constant reminder of the 
good work your School Board is doing. 





FOOTE School Bells can be readily heard from 
a great distance. Tones are rich and pleasing. 
Made in artistic designs. Simple, practical mount- 
ings, and adjustable springs. 


Write for descriptive literature. 





J. B. FOOTE FOUNDRY CO. 


Fredericktown, Ohio U. S. A 








THE POWER OF THE SCREEN 


The successful use of pictures by the Government and its 
various assisting organizations has conclusively proven 
that pictures presented in realistic form on the screen can 
do more effective work in moulding public sentiment than 
all the printed literature and speeches put together. 





The Victor 


Portable Stereopticon 


has helped to effectively deliver the Government’s mes- 
sages to the people in thousands of cities, towns and 
villages. Hundreds are in service with the army and 
navy at home and overseas. (A large order has just been 
completed for the Government for use in France.) 

The reason for the selection of the Victor Portable 
Stereopticon is infallible, perfect performance in any 
branch of service. 

Variations of lamps and lenses to meet any need. 


Write today for prices and trial terms. Quick deliveries 
now. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CoO. 


141 Victor Building Davenport, Iowa, U. S. A. 
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90 Gold Street 








The Universal Teacher 
The 


Motion Picture 


Imparts all information by presenting to the eye the 
events of the world IN ACTUAL REVIEW. 


Its message can only be properly delivered through 


PERFECT PROJECTION. 


The Universal Projector 
Power’s 6B Cameragraph 


has been co-existent with the industry, and has brought 
projection to its present state of high efficiency. 


Power's Projects Perfectly 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Pioneers of Projection 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Modern Americans. 

By Chester M. Sanford and Grace A. Owen. 
Cloth, 208 pages. Price, $0.80. Laurel Book Co., 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston. 

The tremendous upheaval which 
panied the war has not been an unmixed evil 
from whatever standpoint we consider it. With 
personal exceptions, we Americans, at least, have 
gained more than the war has cost. The re- 
awakening of our national spirit and of our devo- 
tion to democratic ideals has far outweighed our 
financial and commercial sacrifices. 

The present little book is one of the’ collateral 
benefits which the schools have received from the 
war. It is a biographical reader that reflects the 
present passion for the realities in life and in 
literature. It tells in a series of well written 
sketches, the life stories of 25 American heroes— 
most of them still active. By means of well 
chosen anecdotes, the best traits in the characters 
of each of these men and women are made 
worthy of imitation. The book appeals because 
of its essentially patriotic and human elements. 


The Little Book of the War. 

By Eva March Tappan. Cloth, 12mo, 138 pages. 
Price, $0.60, net. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

While this book is prepared especially for 
seventh and eighth grades and for general use 
in junior high schools, it will be found of interest 
to the general reader. It is a rather complete, 
condensed political and military history of the 
war up to the fall of 1918. 

The dangers and the difficulties of writing war 
books are illustrated by this volume. It was 
completed before the final allied victories which 
resulted in the signing of the armistice, and it 


has accom- 


consequently discusses many topics, especially 
concerning the German and Austro-Hungarian 
states, which are no longer existing facts. 


The book is none the less valuable and interest- 
ing for immediate study. When the final peace 
pact has been signed, the author will undoubtedly 
want to revise the book and bring it up to date. 
While predictions may be rash, we think that she 
will modify many statements and opinions as the 
official records are finally compiled to make clear 
the truth from the American points of view. 


Supervised Study in American History. 

By Mabel E. Simpson. Cloth, 278 pages. 
$1.20. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

This teacher’s experiment and experience in 
teaching American history to seventh and eighth 
grade pupils is a record of initiative. Her pupils 
needed, most of all, to learn how to study. This 
condition was met in a plan of supervised study, 
managed in this way. 

The first 25 minutes of a 90-minute period were 
given to a review of the preceding lesson. The 
main points of the advance lesson were carefully 
worked out by teacher and pupils. Five minutes 
of physical exercise brought refreshment to mind 
and body, followed by 35 minutes of study upon 
the assigned topics. Work was not confined to 
one textbook, but the titles and pages of the refer- 
ence books to be consulted were given. A mini- 
mum, an average, a maximum set of require- 
ments were placed upon a blackboard and in the 
end the teacher had her class arranged in three 
groups. During the study period her attention 
was naturally given to individual pupils, clearing 
up their difficulties and teaching them how to 
study. . 

The editor calls attention to certain outstand- 
ing features. The book is a clear description of 
actual teaching in which much time was spent in 
training pupils how to use a textbook, to manage 
assignments, to construct worth-while notebooks. 
The tendency of the work was toward independ- 
ent study. Interest was stimulated by frequent 
socialized recitations. A sufficient number of 
lessons outlined in detail, makes it possible for 
any teacher to apply the principles involved to 


Price, 


other portions of history. Comments from pupils 
are favorable and many-sided. 

Any successful attempt to vitalize the study of 
American history in the grades should be re- 
ceived with marked appreciation. 
Playing the Game. 

By Zebediah Flint. 63 pages. 
lished by Service, New York. 

This story of ten years in the life of sober, 
plodding, practical John is really a plea for sys- 
tematic saving and for the investment of these 
savings in good stocks. John’s savings were in- 
vested under wise advice and his successes were 
much greater than his losses. Not every small 
investor ean command these conditions, and so 
has no right to expect such unusual, almost unbe- 
lievable, returns. But there can be no question 
about the wisdom of systematic saving or of de- 
positing these savings in a national savings bank. 


Back to the Republic. 

By Harry F. Atwood. Paper, boards, 154 pages. 
Price, $1, net. Laird & Lee, Chicago. 

The author is a lawyer in Chicago and a pub- 
licist. By definition and quotations from Madi- 
son and Hamilton he sustains his position that 
the framers of our Constitution designedly 
founded, not a democracy, but a “republic in 
which authority is derived thru the election by 
the people of public officials to represent them.” 
In his opinion, a republic and a democracy are 
by no means the same. Some of our state con- 
stitutions, the degradation of a representative to 
a mere delegate, the creation of many boards and 
commissions show a tendency towards democracy 
and are fraught with danger to our republic. 

Style and thought are vigorous and outspoken. 
In these days of upheaval and impending change, 
it is well that popular notions of the familiar 
words, republic, democracy, should be sharply 
defined, clearly understood. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. 

By Thomas Hughes; edited by H. C. Bradby. 
442 pages. Price, $0.80. Ginn & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Messrs. Ginn & Company have recently pub- 
lished a new edition of “Tom Brown’s School 
Days.” The beauty and fitness of the designs and 


Price, $1. Pub- 














GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 


For Every Use 








Superintendents and Art 
Directors everywhere endorse 
our Colored Chalk and 
Lecturers’ square Chalk 
Sticks. 


' Use wherever a colored illus- 
tration will make the lesson 
more forceful. The colors 
are of the finest and adapt- 
able to all classes—history, 
geography, etc. Let us send 
you an interesting _ booklet 
of suggestions for map-drawing, rapid cross 
section and diagrammatic work. 








TRADE LA 
G MARK 
is always the ideal drawing crayon 
for school and home use. Let it 


help you realize the possibilities in 
crayon drawing. 


Samples and color charts 
will be sent upon request. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 




















CLEANLINESS 


goes hand in hand with 
health every time. To 
avoid the spreading of 
disease and keep the boys 
and girls in good health 
every effort must be 
made to keep the school- 
rooms clean. 





If you want to simplify your cleaning problems 
supply your janitors with 


Genuine Boar Bristle 
Floor Brushes 


You will find the name of ‘‘ROBERTSON” on every 
brush. After serving the schools for 17 years our name 
on a product is an absolute guaranty of the quality. 


We also manufacture a complete line of 
Disinfectants Scouring Powder 
Liquid Soaps Cleansers 

Soap Powders 
WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, etc. 


THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


700-704 West Division St., Chicago, II. 
Branches — Kansas City - Seattle — Denver — Los Angeles 








gq [F you have pupils who need water color 


boxes for the new year, recommend Devoe 
Colors, because they’re true colors of unusual 
strength and blend perfectly. 





Box No. 122 


Made by Devoe, the oldest and largest makers 
of colors and brushes in America. 

Complete catalogue may 

be had for the asking. 


Devoe 


New York Chicago Kansas City New Orleans 


‘ 





No. 1505 
PHYSICS 
TABLE 


72” LONG 
42”" WIDE 
30” HIGH 


WITH ADJUSTABLE 
CROSS BAR 








>FEDL QUIP<. 


THE QUALITY MARK ON 


FURNITURE FOR PHYSICS @& 
CHEMISTRY LABORATORIES, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, BIOLOGY, 
MANUAL TRAINING, ETC. 


OUR FACTORY IS WELL EQUIPPED TO MANUFACTURE 
SPECIAL FURNITURE FROM ARCHITECT’S DRAWINGS 


FEDERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


322-342 West Street 
CARLISLE, PA. 
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Memorial Playground 


NOW FOR A 














Slides 

Ocean Waves 
See-Saws 

Swings 

Outdoor Gymnasia 
Giant Strides 
Etc., Etc. 


116 Fun-Ful Avenue 





LET US HELP YOU WITH OUR 


“FUN-FUL” APPARATUS 


“Everything for the Playground” 


Write for free book and full information 


HILL-STANDARD CO. 


Recreation Engineers 


What could be more fitting 
than a Playground or Com- 
plete Recreation Center as a 
memorial to the boys who 
have served in khaki and blue? 


We shall gladly furnish 
sketches, 
estimates for complete plant, 
including landscaping, fencing, 
memorial gate, 
house, children’s playgrounds, 
pools, athletic grounds, etc. 


specifications and 


community 


Base Balls 
Basket Balls 
Volley Balls and 
Nets and 
Everything for 
Playground 
Games 


Anderson, Indiana 








the quotations at the beginning of each chapter, 
will attract and charm readers. That the thread 
of the story may not be interrupted, the notes 
have been discreetly placed at the end of the 
volume. Fifty, or more, illustrations of study, 
cloister, close, quadrangle, boys at play or fisti- 
cuffs form a vivid setting for “one of the most 
famous school stories in English.” 

The Browne Readers. 

Books three and four. By 
Cloth, 151 and 168 pages. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 

The first two books of this series have been 
noticed in the December number of the Journal. 
The tales in book three are of very human birds 
and beasts—tales which still charm more than 
one gray-haired man and woman. In book four 
the stories cover a variety of children’s interests. 
Emphasis is laid upon the importante of arous- 
ing an intelligent interest in a story before tak- 
ing up the reading and the value of silent reading 
is not overlooked. The suggestions to teachers 
are full of definite directions, still room is left 
for initiative on their part. 

Applied Business Calculation. 

By C. E. Birch. Paper, 193 pages. 
Publishing Co., New York. 

This series of drills and tests covers the funda- 
mental operations of arithmetic, fractions, per- 
centage and their application to business prob- 
lems. Short cuts are in evidence. Employers are 
constantly demanding greater accuracy and speed 
from the employes. To gain this result there is 
nothing like drill, drill, drill. 

English Composition. 

By Chester N. Greenough and Frank W. Her- 
sey. Cloth, 373 pages. Price, $1.40. The Mac- 
Millan Co., New York. 

The scope of English Composition shows that 
it has been written for college and university 
Students. Fortunate indeed are those students 
who may use this book. Large and positive prin- 
ciples—not petty rules—will be their guide. Yet 
definite directions, specific reasons, illuminating 
extracts, will keep them from becoming bewil- 
dered. 

Under the topic, gathering material, attention 


Ruby W. Browne. 
Price, $0.42, each. 


The Gregg 


is called to the best use of reference books, to 
reading for subjects, to making good, fair notes. 
The points under narration and description are 
many, too many to be even numbered; yet two 
points must be mentioned, the effectiveness of 
good dialog and of a finely-pictured background 
of place. Extracts and full-page illustrations are 
given to prove that Thomas Hardy was a master 
in this particular. In his Wessex novels “his 
men and women live lives moulded by the force 
of Nature.” 

In studying extracts, the mind of students is 
directed to the use of happy adjectives and 
phrases, striking verbs, coherence and unity in 
paragraphs, arrangement of incidents to produce 
a climax. These extracts reveal the possibilities 
of the English language and are in this textbook 
what problems are in algebra. 


Home and Community Hygiene. 

By Jean Broadhurst. Cloth, 423 pages. Price, 
$2. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

While this book is essentially a text, it appeals 
to us also as a general work for home and gen- 
eral reference use. It is intended primarily for 
advanced high school classes, for normal and 
college classes, and for teachers and nurses, and 
it covers the whole field of health problems as 
related to the home and the community. The 
treatment is quite popular and the language, 
while exact, is not technical. The chapters on 
food, air, milk, are especially strong and sane. 
The chapter on schools is the best brief presenta- 
tion of methods for preserving children’s health 
in the school that we have seen. We cannot agree 
with the author on several points which would 
be modified by considering the ethical as well as 
the strictly sanitary argument. 


Elective Farming. 

By H. O. Sampson. Cloth, 490 pages. Price, 
$1.32. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

This book covers the general field of instruc 
tion in agriculture and is especially well adapted 
for the productive work required in secondary 
schools under the Smith-Hughes Act. It pre- 
supposes very little elementary knowledge of 
agricultural processes on the part of the student 
and therefore covers very completely the funda- 


mentals of plant study, soils, and soil fertility. 
The author’s familiarity with the south and west 
have made it possible for him to describe the 
field crops and farming methods of these sections 
rather more adequately than any other book we 
have seen. He has not, however, overlooked any 
of the products or methods peculiar to the north. 

The general treatment of the work is popular 
but some of the chapters are rather technical 
and will require considerable supplementary in- 
struction on the part of the teacher. The ques- 
tions and exercises appended to each chapter, 
are complete and practical, and will make labora- 
tory work profitable and interesting. The book 
is remarkably well illustrated. 


The Palmer Method Spellers. 

By Ida M. Coe and Charles Harper, New York 
City. Eleven books: Grades one, two, three— 
two books each; grades four to eight—one book 


each. Paper. The A. N. Palmer Co., New York, 
Chicago. 
Emphasis in the teaching of spelling has 


shifted from the “oral” to the “written” so 
rapidly in.recent years, that the present series 
of books is a welcome, if not a surprising, addi- 
tion to the texts available for American com- 
mon schools. 

The growth and development of methods for 
teaching spelling have been interesting as well 
as revolutionary. While 25 years ago the em- 
phasis was still laid on testing, the teacher of 
the present day is most careful that the child 
shall learn each new word correctly by giving 
him a right first impression and anticipating his 
difficulties. So, too, the correlation of spelling 
has shifted from reading exclusively to include 
every subject in the school curriculum with writ- 
ing—-which is the most natural and lasting means 
of expressing spelling—as the chief instrument 

The present series consists of two books fo! 
each of the lower three grades and one book fon 
each of the upper five grades. In all cases the 
words are presented in script and the vocabu- 
laries are most carefully chosen both for the 
structural element of words and for their utility 
in association and use. The latter element seems 
to be studied very carefully from the standpoints 
of child interest, the content of the several studies 

(Concluded on Page 73) 
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Conspicuous Features 
of the 
WENTWORTH-SMITH-BROWN 





Junior High School Mathematics 


whose wide adoption throughout the country shows 
how successfully the series is meeting the definite 
need of the junior high school. 


Simple, concise definitions and explanations. 
Regular reviews and drill. 

Unit page. 

Differentiation of oral from written work. 


Book I devotes the first half to arithmetic; 
the second half to intuitive geometry, introducing 
the algebraic formula whenever necessary. 


Book II deals with algebra and more advanced 
arithmetical problems. 


Book III completes the introductory course in 
mathematics. It extends the work in algebra, ex- 
plains the nature and practical uses of trigonometry, 
and introduces demonstrative geometry. 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Ill. 





For the period of 
the present emergency 


and long after, schools will demand that textbooks present the problems 
that are the outgrowth of the great war, and of our modern social and 
industrial structure. Young people must be set to thinking in terms of 
today. 


Modern European history told as Ashley has told it from the point 
of view of America, a world power, is a stimulating story that gives 
boys and girls new comprehension and new power. Half of the book is 
devoted to the last century, one-tenth to the Great War or to conditions 
leading to it, and one-fifth to geography, physical and econemic, to 
occupations, to national characteristics, or to other features of present 
day Europe. 


We recommend also the following new books, books that offer ma- 
terial for a progressive and cumulative course for the study of socialized 
history in schools. 


ASHLEY’S MODERN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION... .$1.80 


ASHLEY’S THE NEW CIVICS.. y aciie ate da Reed 1.20 
BEARD AND BAGLEY’S HISTORY OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE.... ieteetawa s 6 Pe aes lies. ace 
ELY AND WICKER’S ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES 
Ge BOG ees MOOVEMOE. 6 ccc ck eetc cca cecives 1.10 
HERRICK’S HISTORY OF COMMERCE AND IN- 
DUSTRY . i bg bbc tReet rs 1.60 
LEAVITT AND BROWN’S ELEMENTARY SOCIAL 
oS PR ee oe ere ia Preah eas; ee 
a 
The Macmillan Company 
New York Boston Atlanta 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 




















ANEUIL HALL 

Called the ‘“‘Cradle 
of Liberty,’ because 
from the deliberations 
of the patriots who as- 
sembled there sprang 
the divine inspiration 
of liberty which was to 
spread its influence as 
the beacon light of 
freedom for all the 
world. 
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This illustration is from 


SePhe Pe. Stereograph No. 4 in 


~~ the Underwood ‘World 
~~ Visualized" School 
. Series, which, together 
with many others in the 
set, contains the germ 


COPYRIGHT, UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD of Patriotism. 


The Underwood System of Visual Instruction, comprising 
Thousands of Stereographs and Lantern Slides, extends the environ- 
ment of the schoolroom to the whole world, giving the pupils the personal 
experience of being in every country and actually coming into personal 
contact with the various industries and activities of the world—creating 
an absorbing interest in their studies and supplementing their textbooks 
in the most practical way. 


“The World Vizualized,” covering 25 teaching subjects—the Under- 
wood 600 and 1000 Sets—the work of a board of 25 distinguished teaching 
experts—headed by F. M. McMurry, Ph. D., Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University—is splendidly adapted to meet the needs of Public and Private 
Schools, and is now in daily use in many such schools. 


Lists of special additional school material on request. 


Astronomy, Birds, Botany and Floriculture, Entomology, Famous 
Paintings, Physics, Zoology, Maps, Flags, and many others. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 








UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Dept. S.B., 417 Fifth Avenue, New ae 











An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 
The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,” made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 

and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 
You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 
TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 

Do Your Pupils Know 

1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 

2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown, 
marketed, and used? 

3. How gold, silver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 

and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 

mercial life of the United States and of the world? 

Of the worth and dignity of labor? 

Why some products are more valuable than others? 

6. What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
hégs, lumber, iron, copper, coal and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States’ 

7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 
remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and industry? 

8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 


on 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
answered in 


**GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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NOW READY! 
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Little Jack Horner 


ment to the reader. 


2-6 West 45th Street 





THE FOX READERS 


Phonetic Primer from Mother Goose 


FLORENCE C. FOX, Ed. B., Ph. B. | 


Specialist in Educational 
Systems, U. S. Bureau 
of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Three Volumes, together 
with ‘‘Manual For Pa- 
rents’’—Four in the Set— 
Price 50c the Book. 


Profusely illustrated. 


HESE books are now on general sale, and 
we have no hesitancy in ABSOLUTELY 
ASSURING the “read-aloud, grown-ups,” that 
these little books not only delight, entertain and 
instruct the kiddies, but afford intense amuse- 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS THAT SHOULD 
BE ADDED TO YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 





THE FIELD BOOK OF INSECTS, by Dr. 
Frank Lutz of the American Museum of 
| Wateral TRASGGEY. si. sic kata: ee $2.50 


By 


(First, Second and Third 


Readers) 


Complete Catalogs on request 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Educational Department 


THE SCHOOL NURSE, by Lina Rogers 
Struthers, R. N., First Municipal School 


660 6 & ae 8 0 0 Oe A Oe 8 6 oe O'S & 2 oe 


WEST POINT, by Major Robert C. Richardson 2.00 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND, by 
Prof. D. DD. Wiet®... oss iseck>sbneeeeaa 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME, Vol. I, by 
G. Ferrero and C. Barbagallo............ 


THE ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN CON- 
STITUTIONAL LAW, by Prof. F. N. 


one € 0 6 0 6.0 06 0.0 eT SS. 6 4A ee 


New York City 











(Concluded from Page 71) 

in the curriculum and average adult vocabu- 
laries. Script is employed in the books instead 
of type on the theory that much time is lost in 
the translation of printed impressions into writ- 
ten expressions. This appeals to us as a most 
logical development, and one which has been de- 
layed only thru the force of the traditional form 
of spelling books. If visualization is the most 
correct method for overcoming the various diffi- 
culties of impressing the meaning of words, pro- 
nunciation and written order of letters, why not 
carry it to its logical conclusion in the form of 
the speller? 

The final valuable teaching device of the series 
is its insistence upon motor action to assist the 
learning process. Each lesson is to be first ex- 
pressed in writing and this is to be at the same 
time a lesson in penmanship. 

The books appeal to us as offering a note- 
worthy development in the making of spelling 
books—one which is likely to become the univer- 
sal standard. 

The books have this final advantage: they are 
the result of some years of actual teaching prac. 
tice on the part of the authors. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Comparative Results of a State-Wide Use of 
Standard Tests and Measurements. Extension 
Series No. 29, 1918, University of North Carolina 
Record, Chapel Hill, N. C. This study is the re- 
sult of a continuation of the co-operative research 
plan for the purpose of devising tentative state 
Standards for the use of certain educational tests 
and measurements the October results of which 
were published in Extension Series No. 27. The 
work was done by Mr. L. L. Lohr and Miss Ern- 
estine Kennette, under the direction of Dr. L. A. 
Williams, professor of school administration. 

Democracy and Social Progress in England. 
By Edith Abbott. University of Chicago War 
Papers No. 8. Published by the University Press, 
Chicago, Ill. This paper purposes to review 
briefly some of the English legislation that has 
set standards in the democratic control of indus- 


try far in advance of our own country. It shows 
that social legislation in England has provided 
a more adequate scheme of social insurance than 
Germany and that it is an evidence of the growth 
and expansion of democracy. Among the subjects 
treated are England’s Pioneer Factory Acts, Pro- 
testation of Wage-earning Women, How Americ, 
has Lagged Behind, Minimum Wage a Last Step 
in the State Regulation of Industry, Social Insur- 
ance, Old Age Pension System, Insuring a Nation, 
National Labor Exchange and Unemployment In- 
surance, Enfranchisement of English Women, 
War and the New Social Order. 


Annual Report of the Commissioner of School 
Buildings of the Board of Education, St. Louis, 
Mo., 1917-18. This pamphlet contains a brief re- 
port on new school building construction for the 
past year. 


Annual Report of the Supply Commissioner, St. 
Louis, Mo., for the year ending June, 1918. The 
pamphlet discusses purchase and delivery of sup- 
plies, technical training classes, lunchrooms, in- 
spection of supplies, standardization, bookbind- 
ing, transportation and textbooks. 


Pensions for Public School Teachers. 
Furst and I. L. Kandel. 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, New York City. The bulletin describes 
in detail every pension system for teachers in the 
United States and gives reasons for believing that 
the great majority of them are socially unjust 
and financially unsound. The bulletin which was 
prepared for the Committee on Salaries, Tenure 
and Pensions of the National Education Associa- 
tion, presents as an improvement upon pension 
systems a suggested plan of retiring allowances 
for teachers in Vermont. The Vermont system 
includes a complete outline showing the admin- 
istration, membership, retirement, contributions, 
accumulations, return of contributions, account- 
ing, actuarial valuations, reserve fund and rules. 


Clyde 
Bulletin No. 12, 1918. 


Birth Statistics for the Registration Area of 
the United States, for the year 1916. Second an- 
nual report. Price, 20 cents. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
This report was prepared under the direction of 


Dr. William H. Davis, chief statistician of the 
vital statistics division. 


Prisoners and Juvenile Delinquents in the 
United States, 1910. Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. This 
report was prepared under the supervision of 
Dr. Joseph A. Hill, expert special agent, and the 
data covers sex, age, race, nativity, marital, illit- 
eracy and occupation of the prisoner before com- 
mitment. A separate section is given to offenders 
or delinquents under 18 years of age, including 
those in prisons and jails as well as in reforma- 
tories. 


Negro Population, 1790-1915. Prepared by Dr. 
John Cummings of the Division of Revision and 
Results, under the general supervision of Dr. 
Joseph Hill. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. The re- 
port is believed to be the most comprehensive sta- 
tistical report ever published on this subject. The 
tabulations were made by a corps of negro clerks 
working under the direction of three men of their 
own race. 


A Study of the Winston-Salem Schools, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. 0. R. H. Latham, Supt. This 
report represents the results of a survey of the 
school system made in February, 1917, by Dr. L. 
A. Williams, Dr. Charles L. Rapeer and Prof. BE. 
C. Branson. It gives in brief and conclusive 
manner all the facts which the superintendent 
needs to know about the concrete results of 
teaching methods. It also shows to the schoo) 
patron and taxpayer what the schools have done, 
what they expect to accomplish and what they 
should perform in the way of service to the 
pupils and to the community. A number of per- 
tinent suggestions are made relative to the opera- 
tion of the school plant, the financing of the 
schools and the administration of the education 
department. 


Mortality Statistics, 1916. Seventeenth Annual 
of the Census Bureau, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. The report was prepared 
under the direction of Dr. Wm. H. Davis, chief 
statistician of vital statistics, and records the 
deaths, death rate figures and causes of deaths. 
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20th Century 


Sanitary Bubbling | Fountains 


Prevent Dangerous 
Protect Hesith « Leg Life 


We are s0 accustomed to the 
drinking cup that we never stop to 
think as Dr. Irwin says, “ That it 
causes the spread of disease more 
aon than any agency I know 


The cup is positively prohibited 
in twenty-seven states and most 
cities. X HUNDRED germs have 
been found about the lips of a single 





person. They are de- 
posited on the cup by 
one person to be swal- 
lowed = the next user. 

“20th Century” Sani- 
tary Bubbli Foun- 
tains positive y pre- 
vent infection or the 
spread of disease in 
this manner. 


Where Used 


“20th Century” 
Sanitary Bubbling 
Fountains are used in country and city schools, churches, streets, parks, public 
buildings, cemeteries, trains, depots, factories, business houses, offices, apartment 

iT S$, stores, etc. 


Construction 


The ‘‘ 20th Century” is durably made from solid brass, 
positively non- oo apne easily attached, and adjusted, 
made in any style you want, at comparatively low prices, 
ful guaranteed 
agai defective ma- 
terial of workmanship 
and has been giving 
perfect satisfact in 
the United States and 
Foreign Countries for 
many years. 


We will gladly send 
you “a sample for ex- 
amination. If it’s not 
satisfactory return it 





Send for catalogue 
and prices. 


Twentieth Century Brass Works 
Belleville, Ill. 

















English! Neighbourhood School, Fairview, N. J. 
William Mayer, Jr.. Architect 


Equipped with the Peerless Unit System 
of Heating and Ventilation 


More efficient Heating and Ventilating equipment is the true solution 
of the problem of cutting down your fuel and power costs. 

Responsibility vested in a system is of little or no avail unless that 
responsibility is found in the maker. 

Can you depend on the makers to make good? Does their responsi- 
bility guarantee the responsibility of their product? 

The Peerless Unit Ventilation Co. is squarely behind every installation 
of the Peerless Unit System of Heating and Ventilating. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., Inc. 


521-523 West 23rd Street, New York 














SANITARY—DURABLE—ECONOMICAL 


are important features to consider when the 
question of drinking fountains is discussed. 





RUNDLE-SPENCE BUBBLERS 


will supply the pupils in your school with 
good, clean drinking water all the year 
’round. Our bubblers prevent the spread- 
ing of disease germs and protect the health 
of your pupils. This is an important fact 
and worthy of your serious attention. 


If you are not acquainted with our line of 
bubblers, send for a copy of our latest 


catalog. 
RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 
52 Second Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








SAVE ON YOUR 
WATER BILLS 


Did you ever stop to figure out the 
daily waste of water from one closet 
in one of your school buildings? That 
is, If you are now depending on closets 
operating on the old-time syphon jet 
principle requiring from 5 to 7 gallons 
of water for flush and refill, and even 
then, with uncertain results. 

Multiply the waste from one closet 
by the number you have installed, and ; 

Bags von lily , wndhdal Yah the Watrous Duojet Floor Closet. Note 
J9 readity app a wil) the two converging jets and 
Watrous Duojet Closet is being sub- straight outlet passage. 
stituted for syphon ; 
closets by so many TRO water, that ordinary 
: di closets require—-flush- 


progressive building 





owners. apply tay Ae es instantaneously — 
Pie: Watedut rIXTURGS uses every drop of 


Duojet, using about D adonass w- water to clean; wastes 
half the amount of UOJED none in building up a 

flush for a weak final 
action — saves users the cost of 
thousands of gallons annually for 
each closet in operation —will not 
foul nor clog. 


The Watrous Line—Duojet 
Closets, Flushing Valves, 
Urinals, Self-Closing Cocks, 
Drinking Fountains, Liquid 
Soap Fixtures, etc., has become 
famous as the first radical im- 
provement for years in this branch 
of sanitary science. Most efficient, 





Watrous Duojet Wall Closet. Sectional . “ 
View Showing method of support. economical and easy to install. 


A request on your letterhead will bring the new Watrous Catalog 
diving complete data, roughing-in dimensions, etc. 


The Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
1215 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of the Celebrated Watrous Line 
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OLFF PLUMBING 


. For over 60 years the standard of value 
for installations of every size and character 





Wolff Plumbing, John Marshall High School—Installed by Murphy Plumbing Company 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Offices and Showrooms, 111 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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SCHOOL JANITOR-ENGINEER 


By 
KENNETH G. SMITH 


A NEW BOOK 


W 


WATCH FOR IT!!! 








The toilet room fixtures in 
your schools are important 
because they must be abso- 
lutely right. The wrong 
fixtures will cause unsani- 
tary conditions and will 
endangev the health of the 
boys and girls in your 
schools. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES— 





Plumbing Fixtures 


are scientifically designed 
and will give satisfactory 
service because they do not 
get out of order thru con- 
stant and hard use. 





we | We are at your service, 
954.N Write us today. 


N. O, NELSON MFG. CO. S?*si8'kid? 


Branches and Selling Agencies 
Los Angeles 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Texas 
Birmingham, Ala. 














Teach the Children 


Tidiness 


Vul-Cot Baskets are a great aid to teachers. 
The solid sides and bottom keep scraps from 












ONLIWON owas 

TOWELS 
When you use ONLIWON Paper Towels, you 
just draw your own individual towel from the 


Every student in your school is entitled to the 
PROTECTION against infectious diseases afforded by 








sifting out and littering the floor. Their white enameled germ- and dust-proof cabinet. 
durable construction gives Vul-Cots a long 
life of usefulness. They’ll hold their shape 
for years because they can’t dent or splinter. 


Guaranteed. 5-years 


are light, clean and sanitary. There are no 
sharp projections to tear clothing, cut the 
hands or scratch desks or woodwork. 

~ Colors harmonize with any interior finish. 


Write for folder and sample of material. Please 
mention name of dealer and supply house. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
520 Equitable Building, Wilmington, Del. 


Canadian Distributors: A. R. MacDougall & Co. 
266 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


There are no levers to press; no knobs to 
turn that others may have handled— 


a a a 


In fact there is every protection against 
contamination. 


You owe it to your school and to your 
city to investigate ONLIWON PAPER 
TOWELS. 


| Send for FREE samples of ONLIWON PAPER 
TOWELS and prices and see for yourself how much 
better they are than just “paper towels.” 
A. P. W. PAPER CO., 1285 Broadway 
Albany, N. Y. 












































When Buying Electri | 
| Time ana Program Glock | THOMAS 
! | 
: Systems, Consider— | | Secondary Clocks 
. Ist. Reliability | FOR SCHOOLS 
| 2nd. Maintenance | HEY maintain uniform : 
3rd. First Cost time throughout a build- | 
| Do not be deceived by buy- ing, eliminating all confu- | 
| ing the Cheapest. The dif- aan ne i i ne ating | 
| ference in First Cost between an Seeeneene ie Wie ot ) 
. a good system and ‘a cheap self contained clocks. The 
system is often spent in a Secondary System is the 
Seis tteie for increased most efficient because all ¢ 
| Miia ance | clocks are synchronous with 
, . | the master clock. . 
| With increased Mainte- | i : ws ae ; 
| pe Om nance we always find ei: sees : 
s Master Regulator. ee ES Tae : . 
. aa. Keliability impaired. SETH THOMAS CLOCK OO. 
Write for Catalog. Full of Data, that tells Why "ein : 
} We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers Factories : 4 
| and School Authorities to prepare complete Thomaston, Conn. 
specifications, conduit layouts, etc. pees a 
| Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. p< lveny nm 
; Waynesboro, Pa., U. S. A. SAN FRANCISCO de 
L. 
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WILSON FOLDING PARTITIONS 


make it possible to provide for increased school facilities immediately without waiting for 
the end of the war to build new structures. 




















New York City. 


They are easy to operate. 





Partition Drawn Out 


Wilson Folding Partitions are used in schools, 
churches, Y. M. C. A., or any building where 
economy of space is desired. 








Send for further information to 


The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 8 W. 40th Street, New York 


Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions, Hygienic Wardrobes, Diffusolite Blinds, Rolling Steel Doors, Etc. 


Partition Folded— Folds Both Ends 


The above illustrations show Wilson Folding Partitions (16 ft. 0 in. high by 48 ft. 0 in. long) 
as installed in the Gym of the Manhattan Trade School for Girls. 


They do not require overhead support. 

They harmonize with existing trim. 

They are provided with connecting doors when- 
ever required. 


Architect, C. B. J. Snyder, 














ADOPT NEW RULES. 
(Concluded from Page 50) 
Standing Comntittees. 

The rules provide for the appointment of four 
committees consisting of three persons each. 
These committees are: 

(1) The committee on schools which considers 
all purely educational matters as initiated and 
recommended by the superintendent of schools. 

(2) The committee on schoolhouses in charge 
of the physical plant. 

(3) The committee on supplies in charge of 
purchases, and 

(4) The committee on finance in direct control 
of accounting, auditing, taxation, insurance, 
enumeration and bonding of the school district. 

The section relating to the employment of the 
superintendent gives the board rather interesting 
powers for the dismissal of the superintendent. 
The section reads: 

The board of education shall on the second 
Monday in March, 1918, and triennially there- 
after, elect a superintendent of schools, to hold 
office for a term of three years from the 15th day 
of July succeeding, subject, however, to the con- 
dition that his term of service may be terminated 
on the 15th day of July in any year upon a two- 
thirds’ vote of the entire board at any regular or 
special meeting held previous to the 15th day o/ 
April preceding the said 15th day of July on 
which his term of service is to terminate, or by 
notice in writing given to the board in March 
of any year by the superintendent that he in- 
tends to terminate his services, as superintend- 
ent, on the 14th day of the succeeding July. 


A TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
(Concluded from Page.34) 


adviser in counsel. Matters of this kind rarely 
reach the superintendent. 

The organization in the junior high school is 
about the same as that in the senior high school. 

We have had some success in holding pupils 
in school with the advisory system. Just re- 
cently we had some notable cases where pupils 
definitely left school to go to work. The adviser 








concerned immediately got busy. The pupil and 
his parents were seen. The adviser was able to 
shed a new light on the situation. The pupil 
returned to school. As a matter of fact the 
average boy or girl is more sensitive to the at- 
tentions and the interest of the teacher than is 
generally understood. We have eight teachers 
who are looking out for matters of this kind in- 
stead of one as under the old organization. It 
stands to reason that if the teachers are at all 
interested in their work, there will be less waste. 

We inaugurated this organization in the high 
school at the beginning of 1917. It did not 
come without a struggle for it meant the incul- 
cating of new habits in some teachers who were 
firmly fixed in their old habits and their old be- 
liefs. Some were fearful that they were to be 
burdened with additional work and additional 
responsibility. It perhaps does mean additional 
work or responsibility for the teacher but it is 
that type of work and responsibility that arises 
because of increased opportunity to make boys 
and girls at their most formative stage feel the 
weight of one’s personality. Once the teacher 
gets her mind fixed on the opportunity rather 
than the work, she says no more about work and 
responsibility. 

Another question often asked, “Does this type 
of organization break up class spirit?’ Our ex- 
perience has been that it does not. The various 
classes have their functions the same as always. 
There is however an absence of all rowdyism in 
connection with class affairs for class spirit is 
not strong enough to become obnoxious. 

As principals vary in their ability to do their 
work, so do teachers in their ability to employ 
this method effectively. One adviser will work 
wonders with her group. Another adviser will 
not be able to accomplish so much. Many teach- 


ers, however, have developed qualities of leader- 
ship which were not apparent under the old or- 
ganization. Many teachers are using powers 
which were formerly latent, It is one method of 
capitalizing the abilities and energies of teach- 
ers. The very absence of a principal makes the 
teacher feel more keenly her responsibility and 
we are getting surprising results. They are at 
least justifying our action in economizing by 
doing without a principal in these times of acute 
teacher shortage. 


MONTANA SCHOOL RATING CARD. 
(Concluded from Page 51) 
are kept on file in the office of the State Superin- 
tendent. If it is found, upon later inspection by 
the,county superintendent, or State Inspector of 
Rural Schools, that a school no longer has the 
required total score for standardization, condi- 
tions must be improved without delay, or the 
name-plate will be removed. Every school should 
not only try to secure or retain the name-plate, 
but also to build a finer and a better school from 
year to year. 
CHILD LABOR DAY. 

Sunday, January 25th, has been designated as 
National Child Labor Day by the National Child 
Labor Committee. The day is to be set apart for 
the consideration of the interests of the children 
and for review of the activities of those agencies 
which have been working in their behalf during 
this year of war and the distractions which war 
unavoidably brings, 

The Commissioner of Education, in a letter to 
the Child Labor Committee, asks that the day be 
observed in all the communities of the country 
and that everyone become more fully conscious of 
the fact that only thru our children may we 
attain the ideals to which we aspire. 

H. A. Wimmer, superintendent of schools at 
Rochelle, Ill., has been appointed by the Sur- 
geon General to undertake administrative school 
work at Fort McPherson, Ga., where a school is 
being mantained for crippled soldiers. 
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FLAG 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD FLY A 
BULL DOG BUNTING 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


Specified and used by U. S. Government, the large Munici- 
palities and MAJORITY of Schools thruout the country 


BEST BY TEST 
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flag is used. 











Manufacturers 





COST OF HIGH-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 
IN WASHINGTON. 
(Concluded from Page 26) 
facts, it is certain that the very small high school 
is a very uneconomical institution, and doubt- 
less in the main an inefficient one. It is the 
purpose of this study to set forth the facts and 
not to solve community problems at long range. 
But if the people realized that they are paying 
from two to ten times as much for what must 
necessarily be inferior instruction, in these small 
schools, as they would need to pay in larger up- 
to-date high schools, they probably would make 
every possible effort to consolidate and form 
union high schools, or to transport their students 
to the larger schools. 
TEACHERS’ SALARY- INCREASE IN 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Concluded from Page 22) 


with democratic freedom of higher tax rate for 
a school board which directly represents the tax- 
payer. 

The time is propitious now for the state to pay 
the minimum salaries of all the teachers for at 
least a nine months’ school term, allowing the 
local units of administration to express their 
ideals by adding to the minimum salaries. The 
least salary should be not less than $600 for 
elementary schools for inexperienced teachers 
and $800 for teachers of two years successful 
experience; and $800 for inexperienced teachers 
holding college grade certificates and $1000 for 
experienced teachers with college grade certifi- 
cates. These salaries should be based on a nine 
months’ school term. Such a law will provide 
ample funds to demand a high standard of 
schools in every district of the state. It will be 
an educational achievement worthy of our great 
commonwealth and the age, and will set the 
standard for our country. 


JOHN C. DETTRA & C0., INC. 


OAKS, MONTGOMERY CO. PA. 
For Sale by all First Class Dealers 


economical prices. 
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Sign of Quality 


A Guarantee of Satisfaction 


Our flags are made on specifications almost identical with those of 
the U.S. Navy, bunting from the same looms and dye works. Sewed 
with the little short Navy stitch of 12 to 14 to the inch which eats 
up thread, but a great improvement on the usual 7 stitches. 


For headings of 7 ft. and over, rope is used entirely — smaller sizes, 
heavy 8 ounce duck. 


The Navy idea of finishing the ends with three red seams appears 
better than the usual white sewed flag. 


In fact, our flags have to be made as good as they can be made, 
because the majority of our orders come from the Government, 
Ship Owners and Operators whose flags. undergo the hardest tests 


Not only is our flag the best because of service and appearance for 
Schools, Yachts and Power Boats, but for any purpose for which a 


We are makers for the Army and Navy—our experience and ‘facili- 
ties embrace special designing for trade-marks and private: use 

Merchant Marine Flags, Signal Flags, etc. If you have any kind 
of flag requirements, write us at once — prompt information and 


BETSY ROSS FLAG COMPANY, Inc. 


for your School 
or any other 

y~ purpose get the 

Flag with this 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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TRAINING THE DISABLED SOLDIERS. 


(Concluded from Page 24 

After physical rehabilitation the disabled 
soldier or sailor becomes a civilian to be trained 
and placed in a civilian employment by the fed- 
eral board. As a learner and student, it is proper 
that he should be supported by the government, 
therefore the same allotment and family allow 
ance for his dependencies is paid as were re- 
ceived while he was in military service. As a 
student, moreover, he has the same freedom as 
any other civilian attending school and college 
and he pays such expenses as are not covered by 
the board from the compensation which is sent 
him monthly or semi-monthly. 

Thru the district vocational office, where a 
medical office is stationed, the health of the dis 
abled man is cared for while in training by the 
board. After he obtains permanent employment 
he is cared for by the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau. During his training the man is ex- 
pected to pursue the work in a satisfactory way 
and to obey reasonable rules and regulations. 
Continued failure to do so results. in his dis- 
missel. Where it is found advisable, the student 
is shifted from one course to another, or from 
one class or school to another, always with his 
consent. 

Manufacturing establishments, offices and 
farms are to be employed in giving preliminary 
training for the occupation not yet regarded as 
being within the school or college field. In every 
case, the course of instruction must be adapted 
to the interests and needs of the disabled man, 
must be planned for him as a learner, and must 
be inspected and supervised by the federal 
board’s agents. The length of the course varies 
according to the ability, ambition and handicaps 
of the man and the requirements of the work 
itself, or the skill and knowledge required for 
present and future success. 

The Federal Board utilizes as far as possible 
the facilities of the Department of Labor in 
assisting the disabled man and acts as friend 
and advisor, keeping in touch with him thru its 
representatives, for such a period as may be 
needed to complete in any case, the reestablish- 
ment in a civilian occupation. The board also 
seeks to protect the man against injustice and 








exploitation and to aid him in obtaining other 
and more desirable employment in the same or 
other occupations. 


WHAT TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL BUILD- 
ING IS THE BEST ALL-AROUND 
INVESTMENT? 

(Concluded from Page 29) 

P. 8. Kingsbury, Prin. High School, Springfield, 

Illinois. 

Type B makes necessary an exceedingly poor 
administrative arrangement. It makes, necessary 
the housing of study classes in the, same room 
with the recitation class, which is. entirely un- 
satisfactory and, in my opinion,.,increases the 
cost of education because of the .fact that it 
largely increases the opportunity, for retarda: 
tion. 

LE. R. Whitney, Act. Supt. City Schools, Schnec- 
tady, New York. 

Type B requires strong disciplinarians to con- 
trol the combined study and recitation room. 
Pupils studying in these rooms are annoyed by 
recitations conducted in the same room, tho they 
may learn something by listening. 

Franklin W. Johnson, Prin. University High 

School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Type B is objectionable because there is likely 
to be neither effective study nor effective in- 
struction in rooms in which pupils are both 
reciting and studying at the same time. 
Clarence D. Kingsley, State High School Inspec- 

tor, Massachusetts. 

Type B is especially objectionable, because it 
contemplates using the rear of a room for pupils 
engaged in study. Such a plan is disastrous 
not only because the study pupils are distracted 
by the recitation but also because the teacher 
must divide atteftion between instruction of the 
recitation group and the supervision of pupils at 
study. Recently a teacher abandoned a new and 
vital method of teaching history, because, ashe 
said, it was not feasible to use this method when 
pupils were studying in the back of the room, 
as the work of the recitation group was so in- 
teresting that the study pupils were not able to 
go on with their work. A plan of school build- 
ing which prevents a teacher from doing vital 
work is certainly extremely undesirable. 
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The Educational Reconstruction 
of America 


will begin in our high schools. Already the Seaitteatthaadas High School is making most enviable 
progress. Problem upon problem is giving expression in the. new buildings which are being 
planned and this presents to school boards and building committees a most interesting task. 


“HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS-VOL. II” 


Compiled by WM. C. BRUCE," Editor of The American School Board Journal 





is announced herewith as part of our contribution to the Educational Reconstruction of America. 
Now is the time to begin the preliminary discussion of your high schools and their needs and re- 
quirements and lay the foundation of your thinking along lines that are fundamentally sound 
and right. January is none too soon to have on your tables this splendid new book, a result of 
27 years of collaboration and preparation to produce only the best in School Architecture. 


A Few of the Architects Represented 


C. B. J. Snyder, New York, N.Y. J. C. Llewellyn, Chicago, II. 

’ William B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo. Frank I. Cooper, Boston, Mass. 
Snowden Ashford, Washington, D. C. W. H. Weeks, San Francisco, Cal. 
A. F. Hussander, Chicago, IIl. E. A. Christy, New Orleans, La. 
Frank L. Packard, Columbus, Ohio Kilham & Hopkins, Boston, Mass. 


Some High Schools Illustrated 


Central High School, Washington, D. C. Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Bay Ridge High School, New York, N. Y. Junior High School, Trenton, N. J. 

Carter Harrison Technical High School, Junior High School, Little Rock, 
Chicago, Il. Ark. 

Grover Cleveland High School, St. Benjamin Franklin High School, 
Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. 

Camden High School, Camden, N. J. Washington Junior High School, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Bruce’s “School Architecture Library” 








Consists of ‘‘School Architecture,’”’ by W. C. Bruce, Editor of the American School Board 
Journal, 5th Edition, ready soon; ‘‘High School Buildings,”’ Vol. I, compiled by W. C. Bruce, 
almost out of print; “High School Buildings,” Vol. II, entirely new, no old plans re-used; ““Grade 
School Buildings,”” compiled by W. C. Bruce; “Mechanical Equipment of School Buildings,” 
by Harold Alt, M. E., a book by a practical school engineer which covers the mechanical equip- 
ment of all school buildings; ‘‘The Rural School Plant,’’ by S. A. Challman, Commissioner of 
School Buildings for Minnesota. 


Bruce’s ‘‘School Architecture Library”’ or any part of it will be sent ‘ton approval’”’ 
to any school board contemplating the erection of a new school building. A request 
today will make your preliminary discussions possible during the month of January. 


THE BRUCE itasinid: COMPANY 


201 MONTGOMERY BUILDING MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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is conducted as a personal service oe the 
ere alates cide cf cohesl cdadaietretion, wil 
be answered as promptly as possible by 

Only such 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Obviating Bond Issues. 

28. Q:—I read your editorial regarding 
“Bonding for School Construction” and I wish to 
ask if you do not bond, how would you proceed 
and what are the arguments?—1J. M. 8. 

A:—Communities which do not issue bonds for 
new schoolhouses raise the money directly by 
taxation. In large cities the amount of new con- 
struction for school purposes does not vary 
much; the rate of growth is fairly established 
and the number of old buildings which must be 
replaced is pretty definite so that the board can 
fix a mill rate that will cover its needs. In some 
years a large high school may disarrange calcu- 
lations but as such structures take more than a 
year to build, they can be provided for during a 
two-year period, or the number of new grade 
schools can be reduced temporarily. Portland, 
Ore., is an example of a city which has practi- 
cally no bonded school debt because the board 
pays-as-it-builds from current funds. The few 
bonds which Portland has outstanding are very 
old and date from the pioneer days. That they 
were not wise is evidenced by the fact that the 
building for which they were issued are practi- 
cally worn out, while the debt yet remains. 

In small cities, the financing of a school pro- 
ject is not so easy, because the new construction 
is not a regular yearly necessity. However, 
where small cities have obviated bonding they 
have done so by raising the building fund tax to 
the very limit for two or three years. The first 
levy usually anticipates the building, the second 
comes during the period of construction and 
bank loans made against the tax returns of the 
third year. The city of Ironwood, Michigan, has 
used this method several times. The last build- 
ing erected cost $115,000. It was voted in 1916 
and erected during the summer of 1917. The 
board levied a tax of $35,000 in January, 1917, 
and $40,000 in January, 1918. The local banks 
loaned $40,000 against the tax due in January, 
1919. In this case the contractor waited several 
months for his final payment which fell due in 
November, 1917, but which was not paid until 
February, 1918. 

The next best proceeding is an issue of short 
term serial loans. Ten years would be the limit 
and the serial or installment plan of payment 
should be adopted. Such bonds are cheapest in 
the long run, and give a community an oppor- 
tunity to reduce its indebtedness by just so much 
each year. The ten-year term will clean up the 
whole indebtedness long before the building is 
worn out. If then the town is growing or the 
school has extended its activity, you will have 
a clear slate and will be able to make extensions 
and additions, 

The reasons for paying for schoolhouses by 
direct taxation are too numerous to discuss in 
detail in this column. The fundamental argu- 
ment against bonding for a non-revenue produc- 
ing public improvement like a schoolhouse is the 
fact that it is uneconomical and imposes a bur- 
den in the form of interest that the community 
can save. In large and medium-size cities the 
rate of schoolhouse construction is so nearly uni- 
form that the cost can be covered out of the tax 
income without increasing the burden on the 
people; in fact, the absence of interest charges 
is a real reduction in taxes. 


Status of Teachers’ Salaries. 

30. Q:—I desire some data in regard to 
teachers’ salaries and thought you could give 
references where this material might be found.— 
J. H. R. 

A:—tThe following books and magazine litera 
ture will be found helpful: 

Reports and Pamphlets. 

Tangible Rewards of Teaching. J. C. Boykin 
and R. King. $0.50. U.S. Bureau of Education, 
1914. Supt. of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office. 







will be printed as seem to be of general 
to Editor, School Board 
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Economic Aspect of Teachers’ Salaries. 
Dyke. $1. Columbia University Press. 

Tentative Recommendations in Regard to Mini- 
mum Salaries of Teachers. IWUllinois Educational 
Commission, 1909. Springfield, II. 

Outline of Plan for Utilizing Salary Schedule 
as a Means of Improving the Efficiency of Teach- 
ers in Elementary Schools. T. L. MacDowell. 
$0.10. 1909. Address Author, at 2125 Uber Place, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Report of the N. E. A. Committee on Teachers’ 
Salaries and the Cost of Living. $0.50. Na- 
tional Education Association. 1913. 

Study of the Salary Schedules of City School 
Systems, Sept., 1916. $0.75. Public Education 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bibliography on Teachers’ Salaries. B. T. 
Baldwin and W. H. Mohr. $0.05. 1914. Supt. of 
Documents. 

Statistics of Salaries and Weeks of Service of 


C. B. 


Teachers in Massachusetts Schools, 1915-16. 
1917. Massachusetts State Board of Education, 
Boston. 


Report of the N. E. A. Committee on Salaries, 
Tenure and Pensions of Teachers in the United 
States. $0.50. National Education Association, 
1905. 

Bulletin on Teachers’ Salaries in the United 
States. W.S. Grassie, president board of educa- 
tion, Pasadena, Cal. Mar., 1917. 


Magazine Literature. 

Salaries of Teachers and the Cost of Living. 
School and society, 7:622-30, 655-60, May 25, June 
1, 1918. 

Recommendations on Teachers’ Salaries. West 
Virginia School Journal and Educator, 47:400- 
401, May, 1918. 

State Superintendents 
Salaries. Normal Instructor, 
1918. 

Teachers’ Wages. Thos. J. Wilson. 
Teacher, 6:91-92, April, 1918. 

The Future of Salaries for Ohio Teachers. 
W. E. Chancellor. Ohio Teacher, 38:294-96, Feb., 
1918. 

Suggestions on the Adjustment of Teachers’ 
Salaries. Will C. Wood, Western Journal of 
Education, 24:4-5, Feb., 1918. 

Teachers’ Salaries. Arthur H. Chamberlain 
Sierra Educational News, 13:12-16, Jan., 1917. 

Salaries and Pensions. E. S. Monroe. Okla- 
homa Journal of Education, 6:2-4, Dec. 30, 1916; 
4-6, Jan. 6, 1917. 

Salaries of Teachers in West Virginia. 
and Society, 6:592, N. Y. 1917. 

Salaries of Teachers in New York City. School 
and Society, 6:295-6, S. 8, 1917. 

Salaries of Teachers and the Cost of Living. 
School and Society, 7:622-30, May 25, 1918. 
Salaries of Teachers in Massachusetts. 

and Society, 7:356-8, Mar. 23, 1918. 

Teachers’ Salaries and the National Education 
Association. School and Society, 7:612-13. May 
25, 1918. 

Teachers’ Salaries in Pennsylvania. 
and Society, 7:734, June 22, 1918. 

Increase of Salaries in Cincinnati. 
Society, 7:702, June 15, 1918. 

Teachers’ Salaries and the Increased Cost of 
Living. Dr. Harlan Updergraff. School Bd. Jol., 
Nov., 1918. P. 22. 

Basis of Grading Teachers’ Salaries. E. G. 
Cooley, School Bd. Jol., Aug., 1917, p. 3. 

More or Less. Stephen M. Case. School Bd. 
Jol., May, 1918, P. 44. 

Poor Salaries as They Affect the Child. 
Purcell. School Bd. Jol., Feb., 1918, P. 23. 

Salaries and Occupations in Rockford. C. R. 
Reed. School Bd. Jol., Dec., 1917, P. 20. 

Some Suggestions for the Adjustment of 
Teachers’ Salaries. F. E. Bolton. School Bd. 
Jol., Dec., 1914, P. 10. 

The Teacher's Salary. 
Bd. Jol., Nov., 1909, P. 7. 

What is the Best Basis for Increasing the 
Salaries of Grade and High School Teachers? 
E. W. Griffith. School Bd. Jol., Dec., 1913, P. 12. 


Lost. 

“Between College and Disillusionment— 
A Noble Enthusiasm; 

Between Routine and Ratings— 
A Worthy Self-respect; 

Between System and Syllabus 
An Effective Initiative; 

Between Suspicion and Supervision— 
A Spinal Column 

Of use only to the Owner; but the loss is a 
National Calamity. 

Restore to Ordinary Teacher, 
Everywhere.” 


Write on Teachers’ 
27:58-60, June, 
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School and 
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H. C. Sampson. School 


American Teacher. 








EXCHANGE OF CONFIDENCES. 
Tommy, kept in for discipline, 
Proved teacher’s right-hand man, 
He helped when she erased the board, 
And order to her desk restored, 
And willing errands ran. 


So pleasantly the work progressed 
With Tommy’s cheerful aid, 
The teacher, on her tasks intent, 
Forgot it was for punishment 
The little culprit stayed. 


So, with becoming dignity, 
She said: “I can’t begin 
To tell how strange it seems to me 
That out of school so nice you'll be, 
And such a rogue when in. 


This morning you did everything 
To hinder and annoy; 
But you have been so good tonight, 
So quiet, helpful, and polite, 
You seem another boy.” 


He listened, with a smile undimmed, 
To this unvarnished view, 
Then tossed a friendly, puzzled head, 
And with a guileless candor said, 
“That’s what I thought of you.” 
St. Nicholas. 
Too Poor. 

The schoolmaster is not slow at repartee and 
his work gives him frequent opportunities for 
exercising this faculty. One of the best answers 
given to a parent who complained that he was 
too poor to send his children to school, was made 
by Dr. J. L. M. Curry, of Georgia, who said, “Sir, 
we of the South.are too poor not to educate our 
children.” 

Influence of Home. 

Johnny B —, who has seen eight Summers 
go by, not very long ago developed a fondness 
for playing “hookey” from school. After two or 
three offenses of this kind he was taken to task 
by his teacher. 

“Johnny,” she said, “the next time you are ab- 
sent I want you to bring me an excuse from your 
father telling me why you were not here.” 

“I don’t want to bring an excuse from father,” 
protested the boy. 

“Why not?” asked the teacher, her suspicion 
plain. 

“’Cause father isn’t any good at making ex- 
cuses. Mother finds him out every time.” 


Invaluable. 

Crawford: What do you think of teaching boys 
in the public schools cooking and sewing? 

Crabshaw: The training will come in handy 
when they take female parts in college theat- 
ricals—Life. 
~ A Token of Gratitude. 

A teacher in an eastern city is of the opinion 
that, while much is written of the trials of teach- 
ing, too little is said of its compensations. In the 
Youths Companion she gives the following amus- 
ing case in instance: 


An Italian boy in one of the lower grades made 
such progress with his studies, especially with 
English, that his grateful father felt it incumbent 
on him to call in person at the school building 
and express his gratification. His speech was not 
all intelligible, but there was no doubt of his sin- 
cerity, for he concluded with this generous offer: 

“Missa Teacher, I havva de barb’ shop ona de 
corner. You bringa me your hair ana day an’ I 
giva you de shampoo. Costa you nota de cent.” 


In the Latin Class. 
Teacher—Johnny, can you decline to eat? 
Johnny—Yes’m, I can! but I don’t like to. 

During the Flu Epidemic. 
Mother—Doctor, what ails Tommy? 
Doctor Wise—He is suffering from exvacation- 
itis. 
Mother—What’s that? 
Doctor Wise—School opens on Monday. 
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STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME EQUIPMENT 
FOR CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 


In consolidated schools good opportunity is afforded for giving the children and teachers of rural districts the most approved 
equipment—in fact the same equipment enjoyed by city schools. 

In such buildings a “Standard” Electric Time Equipment will maintain uniform time and will automatically sound the 
program on any schedule desired. These are both essential requirements for the efficient handling of a consolidated school. 


A TYPICAL CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL EQUIPPED 
WITH “STANDARD” ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEM 

















NEW CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, IRWIN, IOWA 
W. F. Gernandt, Architect, Omaha, Neb. 


teachers and pupils need the big help of ‘Standard” 


Your principals, 
Write today for further information and estimate. 


Electric Time Systems. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


BRANCHES } 26! Franklin St., Boston 1362 Monadnock Building, Chicago 461 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
50 Church St., New York 305 Arcade Building, Columbus, Ohio 740 Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

















ADVANTAGES 


OF THE 


AUSTRAL WINDOW 


1 


The AUSTRAL Window affords a perfect system of ventilation, 
without direct draft, and without expensive or complicated equipment. 








2 
Light is regulated and controlled by the arrangement of Shades 
on Sash. pe 2 Ee. hs 
Free circulation of air is not obstructed. Awnings are not necessary. HIGH SCHOOL, GRANTWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Ernest Stbley, Architect, Palisade, N. J. 
3 Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 
The Upper and Lower Sash are both reversible for Cleaning or 
Glazing. This feature is a time-saver and eliminates all risk to the , ‘ : 7, 
Window-Cleaner. | “Next to light and ventilation the most impor- 
4 tant item of school-house construction is 


sound-proof floors and partitions’’. 


CABOT’S DEAFENING “QUILT” 


is the 


Ease of operation. Heavy Sash operate as easily as a well-hung 
docr and openings may be regulated as desired. 
| 
5 
Additional light space is secured by the use of AUSTRAL Plank 


Frames. | 
AUSTRAL Mullions are about one-half the size of mullions re- 
| 
| 


quired for double-hung windows. : ; 
scientific and standard deadener. 


6 
AUSTRAL BALANCE ARMS eliminate the use of box frames, Sound, insect and vermin - proof, 
chains, weights and pulleys. There is no space for the accumulation ° . 
uninflammable and sanitary. 


of dust and dirt. 


7 
Send for samples and special book on school-house deadening 


Wood Windows, equipped with AUSTRAL Hardware, lend them- 
selves readily to Weather-Stripping, and may, without affecting the 
operaticn of the Sash in the slightest degree, be made tighter than the 


ordinary double-hung window, weather-stripped. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Ses,qu"ast"s: 
AUSTRAL WINDOW CO. 1133 Broadway, New York 24 W. Sali my Chtcage 

















101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 











BEWARE OF UNSANITARY IMITATIONS 
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